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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





CARROLL COLLEGE = *2gnset ts 


16 miles from 
Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. Beautiful cam- 
pus, wholesome community, in_ scenic Waukesha 
County. Coeducational, accredited, liberal arts, ded- 
icated to a program of Christian higher education. 
Write Dir. of Adm.. Box PL. Carroll. Waukesha. Wis. 








THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 

Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
High scholastic standards. Advantageously located. 
Tuition & Fees $200 a semester. Write for informa- 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian 
citizenship. 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional 
training. Beautiful suburban pine-clad campus. 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere. 
Reasonable tuition rates. Write today! Or. Fra 

F. Warren, Pr k Washi 


Founded 
1890. 








WOMEN’S COLLEGES 











tion. Paul M. Pitman, President. Caldwell, idaho. 
COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 
Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, . four-year 


coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
emphasis. Self-help opportunities. Write Director 
_of Admissions, Clarksville, Arkansas. 

. 7h TITw : ver a) 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 


Science, Commerce, Engineering and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
_Unit. President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 


> Presbyterian. 
Founded 1827. 


HANOVER COLLEGE 


Accredited, Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics 
Enrollment 7 _Admissions Office. Hanover. Ind. 





PARK COLLEGE 

Time-tested program of study-worship-work-play 

. exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 
student body . . . more than half from Presby- 
terian homes . coeducational . small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 
of varied campus and woodland overlooking 
Missouri River. 

J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 

















Hi. AS Tr ING S¢ {OL L E G E A castyeetione 
college approved by Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Nursing, Pre- sodieal. 
Pre-engineering, Teaching. Accredited. North Cen- 





tral Association. Annual cost for boarding student 
$850. Dale D. Welch, Pres., Hastings, Nebraska. 
Small classes 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


Coeducational. 


124th year. Liberal Arts. Highest accreditation 
Graduates enter business, dentistry, engineering. 
law, medicine, ministry, social service, teaching. 
other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog write 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


Fully accredited, Presbyterian, co-educational, with 
extensive curricula in liberal arts, fine arts. and 
science. Graduate Division. New campus in South- 
west's fastest growing major city. James Woodin 
Laurie, Presid San Antoni Texas. 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE estabiisnea in 1794 


Small, friendly, fully-accredited Presbyterian 
College in the foothills of the Great Smokies. 
B.S. and A.B. degrees. Christian leadership. 
Moderate costs. 


RAYMOND C. RANKIN, D.D., President, 
Greeneville, Tennessee 








_Director of Admissions, Box 326, Jacksonville, tl. 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 





Christian, co-educational credited. Courses in 
religion, science, business teaching. music. nursing 
social sciences. Pre-medical. pre-law. etc. Beautiful 


campus. Lowest costs. Scholarships available. Pres- 


ident Samuel S. George. Jamestown. North Dakota. 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
rship ow expenses. positive Christian training 
Extensive student-help program. Write President 


Raiph Waldo Lioyd. Box B. Maryville. Tennessee. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
Fully accredited Presbyterian coilege and theological 
seminary. Bacheior's degrees in arts, sciences, music. 








BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 

omen. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus. 
Schoiarships availabie. For information write Dir. of 
Admissions. Box P. Beaver College. Jenkintown, Pa. 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 

A well established. well equipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
a age 1827 For catalog and information write 


St. Charles, Missouri 
(suburb of St. “Louis). 











MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited. four-year Liberal Arts College. 
A.B. degree. Broad curricuium, 14 majors inciuding 
music. art. Bible. dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 








_Mary Baldwin College, Dept. P, Staunton, Va. 
High : d 
WILSON COLLEGE istarsa as 


degree. Liberal arts and sciences. Pre-professional 
courses. Scholarships. self-help program. Career 
counseling. Sports, pool. Beautiful campus in Cum- 
berland Valley. Presbyterian. Est. 1869. Catalog. 
Wilson College. Box LL. Chambersburg. Pa. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library. 


Dr. Ira A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Bloirstown, NW. J. 














Prepare for teaching certificates. business acdminis- 
tration, professions. vocations. City of 0 000. For 
‘ataiog write: Director of Ad b ta. 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE _,£32¢e¢ 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre- ministerial, and other standard pre- professions. 

‘The Friendly College,’’ noted for its community serv- 
Waynesburg, Pa. 


Write Paul R. Stewart. Pres.. 





WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Presbyterian. Est. 1744. Concentrated (one subject) 
plan of study. Grades 7-12. Post-grad. Remedial 
work. Music, drama, art, sports, golf, hobbies. 80- 
acre campus. Midway Phila.-Balto. For Catalog write: 
Cc. W. Blaker Th. M., Hdm., Box 101, Colora, Md. 








GOWNS 


Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet G3, Pulpit Book P3. 
Budget Plan if you wish, 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, I 
25-34 Jackson, Long Island City } ALY. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 











| 
, Catit 


« « EARLY LIVERY - « 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
———"5_ DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
hy eres 








PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 

Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 

Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 “2rkies 116 years of Serv- 1953 


ice to the Church and Clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, Ime. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. 
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GIVEN to your ORGANIZATION Over 55,000 


This NEW 60 CUP euagondeniy 
ELECTRIC 


coffee urns from 
COFFEE URN 


Marion-Kay. 
Earn one for your 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
through the sale of 


group today! 
Marion-Kay Vanilla.. 
























Steam tables, large 
aluminum cooking pots, 
electric roasters, stainless 
stee! tableware, china, 
electric mixers, folding 
table legs, stainless steel 
serving trays, 75 Cup and 
120 Cup Tricolator cof- 
fee urns, tape recorders. 







“Ln 
The 60 CUP pi All Aluminum 
DRIP-O-LATOR ~ Portable 
is manufactured by ee Easy to use 






Drip-O-lator exclusively Easy to clean 









Requires no bags 
“High” and “Low” 
heating element 

@ Makes 24, 36, 48 
or 60 Cups 


for and obtainable a 






only from ail 
MARION KAY == 


PRODUCTS CO., INC. “= 
BROWNSTOWN, IND. = 
Zs 






fUN ING! 
@eeees 


























<a O84 REFUND o> 
Couararced by» 
Gee Housekeeping 


at 
wor as apveanisto WES 







EARN the 60 CUP URN 
for your organization 
by selling just 
48 DOLLAR BOTTLES 
MARION-KAY VANILLA 





YOUR CHOICE of M-K 
Pure Vanilla Flavor or M-K 
Super Compound Vanilla. 







Both have been granted the 
Good Housekeeping Seal. 










IT'S SO EASY...ORDER NOW! 


[| CASH. Ship 60-cup Drip-O-Lator at once and 48 dollar-bottles of (check one) M-K 
Super Compound Vanilla; M-K Pure Vanilla Flavor. Also include extra saleable 
flavors to cover shipping charges. Enclosed is our check or money order for $48. We are under no 
further obligation and will keep receipts from sale of vanilla. 
[| CREDIT. Ship 48 dollar-bottles of (check one) M-K Super Compound Vanilla; 

M-K Pure Vanilla Flavor and extra saleable flavors to cover shipping charges. We'll sell 
them at $1 each and send you $48 within 2 months. You will then send us our 60-Cup Drip-O-Lator 
Coffee Urn. (On credit orders 2 officers must sign own names.) 








UT 


Guaranteed by ™ 
Good Housekeeping 


"45 aveanistd nee 















ORGANIZATION ADDRESS 












ADDRESS 





Ist OFFICER 














2nd OFFICER 


Send us further information on other equipment and fund raising programs available 
through the sale of your product. 


ADDRESS 














MARION-KAY PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


The House of Flavors ° DEPT. 8-F, BROWNSTOWN, IND. 
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offices: McCall Street, Dayton 1. Ohio. Send undeliverable copies returned under Form 3579 to: PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, McCali Street. Dayton 1, °. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 





Loyalty, Freedom, 
and the Church 
« ... Please accept my commendation 
and gratitude for using the splendid 
letter by Mr. A. H. Kirchhofer. We agree 
with his views most heartily. 

—Mnrs. H. K. Hrpsparp 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


« In challenging Dr. Blake’s article con- 
cerning the loyalty of Presbyterians, 
Mr. A. H. Kirchhofer of Buftalo, New 
York (P.L., July 25) has sharpened the 
real issue confronting Americans today. 
He quotes with approval from The Free- 
man (June 1 issue): “A legal and consti- 
tutional system framed in a spirit of 
genuine liberalism, heavily and properly 
weighted with safeguards in favor of the 
accused, based on the assumption that 
treason would be a rare, almost unthink- 
able, offense is incapable of coping ade- 
quately with Communist conspiratorial 
techniques.” The implication of this quo- 
tation is clear, and so disloyal that it is 
sad a Presbyterian elder was not aware 
of it; namely, that to cope adequately 
with Communism we must abandon the 
fundamental ideals and_ convictions 
which underlie our legal and constitu- 
tional system. Our true enemy is 


anything which destroys confidence in 
and practice of the noble traditions 

which have characterized our nation. 
These ideals and convictions, basi- 
cally Christian, will never be abandoned 
by men who acknowledge God alone 
as Lord of conscience, and in the fear of 
God champion freedom for themselves 
and others, and resist control by men of 
their minds and souls, God save us from 
becoming a nation of timid people who 
wait until a Congressional investigating 
committee tells us what we may safely 
join, say, or read. When that spirit pre- 
vails, the Communists have conquered. 
—Paut S. Wricut 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Portland, Oregon 


« I was greatly encouraged by the reply 
of Mr, A. H. Kirchhofer. .. . 

On a number of occasions, I have 
been disturbed by our editorial articles, 
by actions of Synods and by the pro- 
nouncement of the General Assembly. 

I feel that we have been entirely too 
negative and defensive on the whole 
question of investigations. It is merely 
further beclouding the issue to unduly 
criticize the manner and methods of 
some of the investigations. It looks as 
though we are too often attacking this 
phase of the subject and ignoring the 
real question of patriotism and _loy- 
Sr 

It would seem to me that our Church 





CONTRIBUTIONS. 








“let every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath 


prospered him.” 


THE CURRENT EXPENSES AND THE BENEVOLENCE PROGRAM 
OF OUR PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH DEPEND ON OUR REGULAR 


General Council of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 





1 Corinthians. 16:2 

















would be in much better grace, and also 
that it would be a better means of jim. 
proving the investigative methods, if we 
would take a very simple and unmis- 
takable stand to demand that everybody 
under suspicion come out with a clear 
“ves” or “no”. 
—RAYMOND ARMSTRONG 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 


« . . . Some might take exception with 
Elder Kirchhofer when he asks, 
“What business is this of the Presbyte- 
rian—or any—Church?” This brings up a 
more basic question: What is the busi- 
ness of any Church? To hold covered- 
dish suppers? To sponsor Boy Scout 
troops? To take care of the indigent? 
Could it also be that the Church is a 
spiritual agency which has a mandate 
from God to track down the conspiracy 
of Godlessness, worldliness, and_ sin 
where and whenever they occur? Such 
a mission might include defense of the 
Church against scurrilous attacks which 
President Eisenhower aptly described 
as “generalized and _ irresponsible.” It 
will be a sad day for the Church when 
its leaders are so supine that it does 
not defend itself against libel and ha- 
rassment at the hands of political oppor- 
tunists. 

Elder Kirchhofer’s dare to the Church 
to “make the most” of his “heresy” was 
made, of course, with the knowledge 
that no action will occur. Freedom of 
expression is not the basis of heresy 
trials in our Church. It would be desir- 
able if this were true of all our con- 
temporary institutions. 


—GEorGE S. ODIORNE 
Newark, New Jersey 


« After the initial shock of having our 
Protestant clergy smeared in an irre- 
sponsible diatribe which all but ema- 
nated from the halls of the United 
States Senate, we are all too prone to 
charge this subversive attack to J. B. 
Matthews and Joseph McCarthy. . . . 

The truth is, however, that these peo- 
ple cannot function without the aid of 
“respectable” people who put political 
advantage above personal honor. If the 
American system of freedom falls it will 
[be] . . . because of the inertia of 
“respectable citizens” who refuse to see 
the dangers of demagogues, or are too 
busy with their own pursuits to defend 


freedom. . . . —HERBERT N. HESTON 
Frederick, Maryland 


« ... Let us have a definition of what 
Communism is. It appears to me that 
there is an effort . . . to [label as Commu- 
nism] any proclamation that the pulpit 
may make concerning social justice, or 
any attack that it may make upon the 
affairs of our present society, or any 
charge it may make concerning the in- 
justices which do occur, as we all know, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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CLASSICAL 


dt fit the Family Budget 


LongPlaying -fise- Records 








1267/8 +SEETHOVEN: SYMPH. No. 9 IN D MINOR ‘Choral! 
Berlin Symphony Orch. and Cathedral Choir—Con- 
uctor Gerd Rubshn—2 Record Set 

W218 BEETHOVEN: SYMPHONY No. 3 IN E FLAT “EROICA” 

1219 BEETHOVEN: SYMPHONY No. 5 IN C MINOR, OP 67 

1302 BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. | IN C MAJOR, OP 21 

1368/9 BEETHOVEN: MISSA SOLEMNIS IN D MAJOR—2 


Record Set 
126 BEETHOVEN: SYMPHONY No. 8 IN F. OP 93 
1325 BERLIOZ SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE 
37 BORODIN: SYMPHONY No. 2 IN B MINOR 





289 MS. SYMPHONY No. | IN C MINOR, OP 68 
1239 BRAHMS. SYMPHONY No. 4 IN E MINOR, OF 98 
17 DVORAK: SYMPHONY No. 4 IN G OF 88 

1257 DVORAK: SYMPH. No. 5 IN E MINOR ‘New World! 
1288 FRANCK SYMPHONY IN D MINOR 

1223 HAYDN. SYMPHONY No. 94 IN G MAJOR “Surprise” 


1330 MENDELSSOHN: SYMPHONY No 3 “The Scotch” 

1331 MENDELSSOHN: SYMPHONY No 4 “The Italian” 

406 MOZART—SYMPHONY No. 30 in D bv202—SYM 
PHONY No. 26 IN E FLAT, kv I84—CONCERTO No. 
17 IN G (Piano — Berlin Symphony Orch. Con- 
ducted by Herbert Gur! 

9S WILLIAM BOYCE SYMPHONY No. 5 IN D—SYM- 
PHONY No. | IN 8 FLAT 

1229 MOZART: SYM. No. 31 “Paris” IN D MAJOR by297 
MOZART: SYMPHONY No. 27 IN G MAJOR kv199 

1309 MOZART: SYMPHONY No. 39 IN E FLAT. bv543 

2] MOZART SYMPHONY No. 41 IN C MAJOR “Jupiter” 

1260 RIMSKY -KORSAKOFF: SCHEHERAZADE 

1220 SCHUBERT SYMPH. No 8 IN B MINOR “Unfinished” 

Ol DEBUSSY—LA MER—THREE SYMPHONIC SKETCHES 
HAYDN—THE LONDON SYMPHONY IN D MAJ 

1258 SIBELIUS SYMPHONY No 2 IN D MAJOR 

1234 SCHUMANN SYMPHONY No. 4 IN D MINOR, OF 
120 

1333 SCHUBERT SYMPHONY No 9 IN ¢ MAJOR 

335 TSCHAIKOWSKY: SYMPHONY No. 

1224 TSCHAIKOWSKY: SYMPHONY No. 5 ‘nN E— MINOR 

1226 TSCHAIKOWSKY: SYMPHONY No. 6 “PATHETIQUE” 

1247 THE HEART OF THE SYMPHONIES 

376 BEETHOVEN: PIANO CONCERTO No. 

1904 BEETHOVEN: PIANO CONCERTO No : Ay Ay MINOR, 

3 





7 

1307 SEETHOVEN VIOLIN CONCERTO IN D, OP 61 

1367 BACH: VIOLIN CONCERTO No. 2 IN E BRANDEN- 
BURG CONCERTO No 2 

1372 BACH: BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No. 5 G No. 6 

138) BOCCHERINI: CELLO CONCERTO IN B FLAT 
BRAHMS OVERTURES Accademic Festival G Trag 

1252 BRAHMS: VIOLIN CONCERTO IN D MAJOR oF 7 

1253 CHOPIN: PIANO CONCERTO No. | IN E MINOR, 
ori 

1340 CHOPIN: PIANO CONCERTO No. 2 

1262 DVORAK: CELLO CONCERTO IN 8 MINOR— 

1320 FRANCK: SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS, FOR PIANO 
AND ORCHESTRA 
USZT. PIANO CONCERTO No. | IN E FLAT 

1264 GRIEG: PIANO CONCERTO IN A MINOR— 

1373 HANDEL CONCERTO GROSSO—No. |, No 3, No. 5 

1276 KMACHATURIAN- CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND 
ORCHESTRA 

1279 LALO: CELLO CONCERTO— 

1287 LALO. SYMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE, OP 21 

1383 aes PIANO CONCERTO No 2 

EROLD oy Ov., BEETHOVEN: Creatures of 

wine Balle 


1221 ~~ tea " PIANO CONCERTO No ! IN G 
MAOSUMNER NIGHT'S DREAM—Prelude, Scherzo and 


ing March— 


We 
1286 MENDELSSOHN: VIOLIN CONCERTO IN E MINOR, 


141 MOZART PIANO CONCERTO 1 Mg panen bv 466 
1339 PAGANINI yo CONCERTO 
CHAUSSON: POEM 
1316 RACHMANINOFF Pano CONCERTO No. 2 IN C 
MINOR 
1273 SAINT-SAENS: PIANO CONCERTO No. 2— 
BR semrunanane CELLO CONCERTO IN A MINOR, OP 


1261 TSCHAIKOWSKY: PIANO CONCERTO No. I— 

1265 TSCHAIKOWSKY. VIOLIN CONCERTO IN D MAJOR 

122 HEART OF THE PIANO—Excerpts trom Grieg, Chopin, 
Tichathowshy G Mendelssohn concertos 

WIS HEART OF THE CELLO CONCERTO—Dvorak, Lalo, 
Schumann 

M4 HEART OF THE VIOLIN CONCERTO—Tschaikowsky, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Mendelssohn 

Wl ROSSINI OPERAS—THE BARBER OF SEVILLE AND 
WILLIAM TELL, Berlin Opera Orchestra & Choir, Con- 
ducted by Gerd Rubsha 

403 SMETANA—AUS BOHMENS HEIN UND FLUR, OVER- 
TURE, THE BARTERED BRIDE VON WEBER, OVER. 
TURE OBERON, OVERTURE EURYANTHE, etc 

1399 AN HOUR WITH WAGNER—TANNHAUSER OVER- 
TURE, etc 
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1235 


PROKOFIEV PETER AND THE WOLF—Orchestra un- 

der the direction of R. Leopold, Narrator 8 O Walker 

DEBUSSY CHILDREN’S CORNER SUITE—Arthur San 

ford at the Piano— 

AN HOUR OF POPULAR FAVORITES 

Begin the Beguine, Dancing in the Devt ete 

AN HOUR OF COLE PORTER TUN! 

You're the tops, Easy to love, My ees Bees to Daddy, 
I've got you under my shin, | get a hick out of you 

What s thes ng called love, Just one of those things. 
Night and Day 

AN WoUR OF Georce GERSHWIN 

Someone to watch over me, “Swonderful, But not tor 

me, Do it again, a Somebody loves me, 

Embreceable you 

AN HOUR WITH IRVING BERLIN 

Soft Lights and Sweet Music, All by myself, Who de 

They say it’s wonderful, Lady of the 

‘ow keep coming back like a song, etc 

LATIN HOUR WITH NORO MORALES 

Jack Jack Jack, Temptation, Zambumba, Un Poquito de 

Amor — come back to me, Vem vem, El Tubite, 

Tambo, ef: 

AN HOUR OF CONCERT SONGS—Mary Bothwell: 1 
bore You ene Mighty Lak a rose, Jeanie with the light 

brown haw 











Make believe, Exactly like you, More than you 
DANCE PARTY—Royale Dance Orchestra 
HOUR WITH TSCHAIKOWSKY: Swan Lake. Pathe 
tique, Piano Concerto, Violin Concerto, etc 

HOUR WITH FRANZ SCHUBERT 

EVERLASTING SHOWS—Porgy and Bess and Show 


Beat 

AN HOUR OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST OVERTURES 
Witham Tell, Rossim, Marche Slave, Tschaihowshy 
Light Cavalry Overture, Von Suppe, Russan Easter 


The Berlin Symphony oni ed by Gerd Rubsha 
ANOTHER HOUR OF LIGHT CONCERT MUSIC 
Anme Ly The Broken Tg Minuet, Spring 
Song ‘oyale Concert Orche: 

THE 2 “GREAT FAVORITES- TSC HAIKOWSKY GERSH 
WIN—Nutcracker Suite; Rhapsody in Blue 

Royale Concert Orchestra, dwected by Elliott Everett 
LISZT—HUNGARIAN RHAPSODIES Harry Rens, 
Pianist—Berhin Symphony Orchestra Dwected by Gerd 





ahn 
ARTHUR MURRAY Teaches—THE RHUMBA—THE 
FOXTROT—Sol Teniest It's Only a Paper Moon, The 
Arthur Murray Wa 

AN MOUR OF THE “MOST BEAUTIFUL GIRL IN 
THE WORLD"—Sweet and Lovely, Pale e 
Touch of Your Hand a we Steaeter ad His Or 
chestra, Royale Dance 

ANOTHER HOUR OF INSTRUMENTAL FAVORITES 
he Sorcerer's Apprentice; Romeo and Juliet, Flight Jf 
the Bumble Bee, etc. Royale Concert Ensemble 

THE HEART OF THE ISLANDS IN SONG 

Kuw Aina, Aloha and Goodnight Hula Lullaby, Halihi, 
etc Lan: Melntire and His Hawanans 

AN HOUR OF “SOFT LIGHTS AND SWEET MUSIC” 
Soft Lights and Sweet Music; Kiss Serenade; Dancing 


AN HOUR OF this BALLADS_A Little Bit of Heaven; 
When trish Eyes Are Smiling, Danny Boy; etc. Featur- 
ing Frank Connors and Orchestra 
COCKTAIL HOUR—Jeslousy; Girt of My Dreams; Flow- 
er Dance; — For Two; etc. The Three Suns—The 
Royale Cockta | Group 
AN HOUR OF THE MOST POPULAR POLKAS—Seer 
Barrel Potha, Jump Polka; Too Fat Polka; Rownd Polka, 
ete oy. ‘olka Players 
AN HOUR OF PIANO DUET FAVORITES—Woarsaw 
Concerto; Dream of Olwen, Sleeping Waltz; etc. Lowis 
Shankson and tra Wright 
PIANO POP MELODIES—Show Boat; Porgy and Bess, 
¢ Gets In Your Eyes; Chopin Waltz in C Sharp 
Major, etc LOUIS SHANKSON, Pianist 
AN HOUR OF POPULAR ORGAN SELECTIONS—In a 
Monastery Garden, Hearts and Flowers; Ave Maria; To 
a Wild Rose; Oh Promise Me; etc. ANDREW AN 
REWS, organist 
98:99 BACH: MASS IN B MINOR—3 Record Set 
o1/92 4 — THE ST MATTHEW PASSION—4 
Record 
THE IMMORTAL MELODIES OF JEROME KERN— 
LEMAR: MERRY WIDOW and LAND OF SMILES Ex 
cerpts—Dresden State Operetta Soloists, Orch. and 
Choir conducted by G. Rubshn 
AN HOUR OF OPERETTA FAVORITES— 
OKLAHOMA and THE KING AND I—oll the songs 
SOUTH PACIFIC and CAROUSEL—The Wondertul 
Songs trom the Rodgers and Hammerstein Shows—Some 
Enchanted Evening, Younger than Springtime, etc 
OPERETTA Time. STUDENT PRINCE ‘Romberg! and 
V. HERBERT—Deep In My Heart, Dear; Just We Two: 
Serenade; Drinking Song; Golden Days; To The tan 
We're Marching; Gaudeamus; Come Boys, etc. 





CORPORATION 








1266 STRAUSS, J = BARON (Abridged) Dresden State 1394 CONCERT Tuas —-penice oF Tes HOURS, THE 
era Soloists, Orch. and Choir MERRY WIVES OF 
1278 JAN PEERCE and MARIAN ANDERSON RECITAL 1233 AN HOUR OF LIGHT conceit MUSIC—Royale Con 
1206 AIDA ‘Verds!—Arias Celeste Aida ‘RB. Schock, ten), cert Orchestra—None But the Lonely H. Minvet on 
Ritorna Vincitor, O Terra Addio, Soloists with Berlin G, Serenade, To 2 Wild Rose, Souvenw, Traumerei, 
Opera Orchestra pry cantabile, Intermezzo, Hora Staccato, etc. 
LA TRAVIATA (Verd:)—Overture and Arias: Un Di 1249 AN HOUR OF VIENNESE WALTZES— 


Felice Ah, Fors’ & Lui, Sempre Libero, Dei Miei Bollenti 1389 TUNES FROM THE HIT PARADE—Why Don't You 
Spiriti, Di Provenza 1) Mar, Parigi, O Cara Ti Lascie- Believe Me, Takes Two To Tango, Keep It @ Secret, 
Hold Me, Thrill Me, Kuss Me, You Belong to Me 








remo 
1208 THE BARBER OF SEVILLE ‘Rossins)—The Complete Sambolons, ote. 16 tunes @ Al 

Arias, Soloists with Orchestra and Chorus of the La 1250 AN HOUR OF AMERICAN WALTZES— 

Scala Opera House 1254 AN HOUR OF LATIN AMERICAN RHYTHMS— 
1210 THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO ‘Mozart! —The Complete 1255 AN HOUR OF HAWAIIAN MELODIES—Lam Mclntire 


Anas. Soloists with Orch. and chorus of the La Scala Orch —Song of the Islands, You are Like a Beautiful 
Opera House Flower, Sweet Somes, One, Two, Three, Four, etc 
1269/70 7) OFFENBACH. TALES OF HOFFMANN Complete 1370 HOUR WIT ncaa STRAUSS 
Dresden State Opera Soloists, Orch. and Choir Con Der Rosen i Eulenspiegel, Don Juan 
ducted by G Rubshn Record Set a 
1212 WILLIAM TELL ‘Rossini? —The Complete Arias: Solo heaed pn encores thsody iosecee nae x 
tsts with Orchestra and Chorus of the La Scala Opera tevdetae to the Webbs. ‘Ven Weber? 
House : 
> Vv CHOPiee-adeties Santord G Carlo Vidusso Piano Duet 
1346 LA BOHEME ‘Puccini! Excerpts Etude in E Minor, Mazurka in F Sharp Minor, Prelude 
Selections—Orch. Choir and Soloists conducted by G No. 18, Waltz im A Major, etc 
Rubahn : 
1347 MADAME BUTTERFLY ‘Puccini’ Excerpts 1245 VIOLIN ECHOES OF VIENNA—Caprice Viennois 
Selections —Orch Chow and Soloists conducted by G 











1348 TANNMAUSER (Wagner! Excerpts Romany Romance, Violets, Submission, Once Upo: 
Orch. and Choir conducted by H. Wentzel “ 

1350 CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA ‘Mascaga:’ Excerpts 128) jag twa > MUSIC OF ROMANCE—Hans ye and 
PAGLIACC! ‘Leonca: hes Zether Music—Opera Ball Tango Grinzing. 


io! oF 
ee 1201 STRAUSS. WALTZES--Berhn Symphony Orchestra 








1351 PAGLIACCI io! Ex s 
lonts, orch and chow conducted by G Rubsha 1202 VIENNESE WALTZES—Berlin Symphony Orchestra 
1353 veesrase $ ISOLDE ‘Wagner! Excerpts 1215 PIANO MELODIES OF CHOPIN—Arthur Sanford & 
lusts, orch and chow conducted by H Wentrel Carlo Vidusso Piano Duet—Prelude No |, Prelude m 


C Menor, Polonane in A Flat Major, Raindrop Prelude 


1363 HOUR oF VERO! OPERAS 
Etude in F Minor, Polonaise in E Minor, Nocturne in C 


Excerpts trom Rigoletto, I! Trovatore G La Traviata 
1295 AN HOUR OF CHRISTMAS MUSIC—Vocals by THE 
CAROLEERS—Silent Night, Holy Night, Hark the Herald 
Angels Sing, Oh Little Town of Bethichem, It Came 
Upon a Midnight Clear, Away im a Manger, etc with the Flaxen Haw, Claw de Lune, Jardin Sous La 
ORGAN AND CHIMES—Silent Night, Holy Night, God Place, Reverse 
Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen; Adeste Fideles, ete 1227, MUSIC OF THE BALLET 
1405 AN HOUR WITH ARTIE SHAW —Annwwersary Song SCHUBERT: Rosamunde, Op. 26, BORODIN Dances 


Sharp Minor 
PIANO MELODIES OF DEBUSSY—Arthur Santord at 
the Piano—Arabesque No |, Arabesque No 2 Girl 





Begin the Beguine; The Hornet; In the Still of the ot “Prince Igor”, DELIBES Intermezzo Naila Ballet 
Night, The Ghder, Night and Day, Love of My Life and 1216 TSCHAIKOWSKY MUSIC 
, sven other selections 1812 Overture, Romeo and Juhet Overture, Swan Lake 
1402 AN HOUR OF THE MASTER PIANISTS—FAMOUS 1217 GRIEG PROGRAM—Peer Suite No. 1, Morning, Con- 


SELECTIONS 

1398 THE HEART OF THE BALLET 

139% AN HOUR OF YOUR FAVORITES—DONKEY SERE- 
NADE; SEPTEMBER SONG; etc 

1390/12 — GODOUNOV OPERA 'M = Moussorgsky! 


certo in A Minor tor Piano, Norwegian Dances Nos. } 
and 2 Opus 35, Triwmphal March 
1241 BROADWAY HITS arranged by R* SENNETT— 
1301 OFFENBACH GATE PARISIENNE—Complete Score 
1284 STRAUSS: DIE FLEDERMAUS 


conn BIZET!—The Complete Arias 
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The Man 





with a Thousand Servants 


As compared with his forefathers, or with the 
vast majority of men now living in other conti- 
nents, the American is a man with a thousand 
servants. He gets up in the morning; the herders 
have gathered the wool from the sheep, the crop- 
pers the cotton from the fields; the factory has 
woven the fabric, the tailor has cut and sewed; 
there are his clothes waiting all ready to wear. 
The farmers have raised the cows, the shippers 
and bottlers have the milk placed on his stoop; 
likewise the grain has been gathered in, the mill- 
ers have ground it, the bakers have baked it; 
so it is, with the coffee and butter and eggs and 
whatever he wishes, the meal is ready to eat. 
The morning paper, for which hundreds have 
sought out the news and run it through the 
presses, is delivered by post or boy, all uncen- 
sored and laid at his door ready to read. Of 
course, the dynamos have been continuously run- 
ning to supply light and power; the coal has been 
dug from the earth, or oil piped in and refined, 
and the fuel is there to be used for warmth and 
cooking. Time would fail us to speak of those who 
have raised the cattle, slaughtered the beef, tan- 
ned the hides, made the shoes; or those who have 
built the house, piped the water, made the road- 
ways, given transportation. To list them all would 
soon turn our thousand servants into ten thou- 
sand. 

This does not mean that the American citizen 
has nothing to do, for he is himself another serv- 
ant among the thousands that wait upon him. 
Maybe he is the farmer, or the miner, or a clerk, 
or stands at a conveyor belt, or what you will; he 
does his one part because he has a thousand help- 
ers. He works eight hours a day for five days a 


week, or forty hours out of 168. The rest of the 
time is his own. Household servants have all but 
disappeared because these invisible, unknown, 
everlastingly-at-it servants have become legion. 
Drudgery is taken away from the housewife. No 
other people are more free than the Americans. 
These people live the way they do, and have the 
things they have, because each one has a thou- 
sand servants working for him, while he is one 
servant doing his bit for others. 

This is the American way of life. It. is not 
compulsion, but cooperation. Any group can re- 
fuse to work and break down the system. Each 
depends on the other. It is by reason of the fact 
that each one does his ‘part as a servant that he 
has a thousand. When any one group refuses to 
play its part, society is strangled. When that hap- 
pens, if life is to go on, men must be compelled 
to work. When men have to be compelled, that 
means dictatorship—and then we are no longer 
free, but slaves. When we all pull together, each 
mindful of the other, we come into the greatest 
freedom and reward that has befallen any people 
in any civilization. It is this way of life that makes 
us free and of good courage. 


HESE things are so because they are built 

upon the eternal principle laid down by Him 

who said, “He that is greatest among you 
shall be your servant.” It is this that makes a 
people great. It is the call for everyone to play 
his part and do his duty. When we live up to it, 
we know it works. It is the foundation of our 
social order, Every American has a thousand 
servants, because he is a servant himself. 


—Grorce WELLS ARMS 
Pastor Emeritus 
The Bedford-Central Presbyterian Church 
Brooklyn, New York 
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THE COVER shows gardener Al- 
bert Klava, who, with his wife and 
two children, escaped from Latvia 
less than four years ago. Mr. Klava, 
an usher in a Baptist church, works 
for a suburban Philadelphia florist 
(see Workingmen and Worship, 
page 10). He was a gardener in the 
old country, is now saving money 
to build a greenhouse of his own. 


“Workingmen and Worship” is of- 
fered in observance of Labor Day 
Sunday (September 6). As sug- 
gested in the article, the word work- 
ingman does not submit readily to 
precise definition except in technical 
usage by sociologist or statistician. 
Is a carpenter who owns his tools 
and keeps his accounts a working- 
man or a businessman? Would ¢ thip- 
pendale classify as “labor” because 
he was a craftsman, or “professional” 
because he was an artist? 

Another morass in which we were 
bogged for a while was the percent- 
ages quoted in the article. Available 
studies of these questions cover sev- 
eral years, so that the resultant 
figures may not be comparable with 
ideal precision. Moreover, the sev- 
eral Churches do not use identical 
methods of computing membership 
roles. The figures we used, taken 
from “The Church and the Commu- 
nity,” published by the Board of 
Christian Education, are the best 
that can be compiled at present. 





H. Ganse Little 


Dr. H. Ganse Little (Mission to 
the Athenians, page 14) is minister 
of Presbyterian Church, Pasadena, 
California. A member of the Board 
of Christian Education since 1941, 
he was elected president in 1949, 
and still serves. Dr. Little has had 
pastorates in New York City; Balti- 
more; Williamsport, Pennsylvania; 
and Columbus, Ohio. 
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MEDITATIONS 


Burden Bearing 


Three verses from the Bible are often 
placed side by side because they express 
three aspects of a common human ex- 
perience. At first hearing they seem to 
be contradictory, but they are really 
three prisms of the same subject. 

“Bear one another's burdens, and so 
fulfill the law of Christ” (Galatians 6:2). 
Christianity is a social religion, You can- 
not be a full Christian by yourself. You 
must help to bear the burdens of others. 
“If any one has the world’s goods and 
sees his brother in need, yet closes his 
heart against him, how does God's love 
abide in him?” (I John 3:17). Brethren is 
a great word for the Christian. You are a 
brother to every other Christian, pledged 
to bear one another’s burdens—in the 
home, in the church, in the community, 
in the nation, and in the world, Why? 
Because, said the author of Galatians, 
so you fulfill the law of Christ. Actually 
these words mentioned as the law of 
Christ are not found in the teachings of 
Jesus. But certainly the idea is there. 
Jesus came as a servant, not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister and to give 
his life. “A new commandment I give 
to you, that you love one another” (John 
13:34). Certainly Paul, the earliest of 
the New Testament writers, understood 
this emphasis of Jesus. “We who are 
strong ought to bear with the failings of 
the weak” (Romans 15:1). “For the 
whole law is fulfilled in one word, “You 
shall love your neighbor as yourself” 
(Galatians 5:14). The obvious duty and 
responsibility of the Christian is to bear 
one another’s burdens. 

“For each man will have to bear his 
own load” (Galatians 6:5). This verse, 
following closely on the heels of the pre- 
vious one, is not a contradiction. For it 
is also true that there are some burdens 
that you cannot share, that you can only 
bear alone. When the poet John Oxen- 
ham received word that his son had been 
killed in action in 1917, he went into a 
London chapel to think and pray, and 
wrote the verses we now sing as the 
hymn “Mid All the Traffic of the Ways.” 


One stanza reads: 


A little shelter from life’s stress, 
Where I may lay me prone, 

And bare my soul in loneliness, 
And know as I am known. 


In the life of each person there are 
some areas in which he cannot expect 
others to share his burdens. There are 
likewise some areas in the lives of others 
in which he cannot be of help to them. 
This is so because, in the last analysis, 
you stand alone before God. “So each of 
us shall give account of himself to God” 


(Romans 14:12). As a Christian you fee} 
duty bound to help bear the burdens of 
others, but you also know that in some 
matters, when others have done all they 
can for you, there is still a heavy burden 
that you and you alone can bear, Think 
of it in death, sorrow, shame, remorse. 
failure, the wrong things you have done 
the stupid mistakes you have made. the 
times when you did not live up to your 
best or when you failed those who trusted 
in you. Others can help a little, but the 
final burden is yours. 
mutual woes, our mutual burdens bear.” 
But then comes the cross, and you know 
there are some burdens which you and 
you alone must bear. 

“Cast your burden on the Lord” 
(Psalm 55:22). Some burdens God bears 
for us. “Blessed be the Lord, who daily 
bears us up” (Psalm 68:19). I am sure 
that your testimony and mine would be 
that all burdens become lighter when 
we share them with God. “Cast all your 
anxieties on him, for he cares about you” 
(I Peter 5:7). The burdens that become 
intolerable are those which we wil] not 
or cannot cast upon our Heavenly Fa- 
ther. Just suppose that when Jesus was 
bearing the burden of decision which we 
call the temptation, he had known no 
God upon whom to cast his cares. Just 
suppose that, when worn out by the 
crowds, he had known no God to whom 
he could turn for help. Just suppose that 
when he faced the gathering gloom of 
the Cross, there had been no eternal 
rock where he could rest his case. Just 
suppose that as spirit and blood alike 
dripped down from the Cross, he had 
known no comforter to whom he could 
say with confidence, “Into thy hands | 
commit my spirit” (Luke 23:46). There 
are burdens that others cannot carry for 
you, and that you dare not bear alone. 
These you should cast with confidence 
upon the everlasting arms, These bur- 
dens become the lightest of all, for God 
can turn every cross into a crown. 


“We share our 


Seripture Readings 


First Day: Galatians 6:1-5. Burdens. 

Second Day: I John 3:11-18. A brother in need. 

Third Day: Philippians 4:8-13. Brethren. 

Fourth Day: Mark 10:35-45. Be a servant. 

Fifth Day: John 13:31-35. Love one another. 

Sixth Day: Romans 15:1-5. We who are strong. 

Seventh Day: Galatians 5:13-25. Love your neigh- 
bor. 

Eighth Day: Romans 14:10-23. Each of us to God. 

Ninth Day: Psalm 55:20-23. Your burden on the 
Lord. 

Tenth Day: Psalm 68:19-20. The Lord bears us up. 

Eleventh Day: I Peter 5:6-11. Cast your cares on 
him. 

Twelfth Day: Luke 23:44-49. Into thy hands. 
Thirteenth Day: Deuteronomy 33:26-29. The ever 
lasting arms. 
Fourteenth Day: 

is light. 
—LAWRENCE MacCo.i Horton 


Matthew 11:25-30. My burden 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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UNITED NATIONS AND THE WILL FOR PEACE 


By Charles A. Sprague* 


The General Assembly of the United Nations 
met August 17 in adjourned session to set up the 
Peace Conference authorized by the truce of Pan- 
munjom, On September 16 the Eighth General As- 
sembly will convene. These events thrust again into 
prominence the United Nations, which was estab- 
lished in 1945 as an organization of nations dedicated 
to preserve world peace, and prompt a fresh examina- 
tion of its accomplishments or failures. 

Many Americans have professed disappointment 
over United Nations. They feel it has failed to main- 
tain peace, that it is merely a debating society, that it 
is hamstrung by the vetoes of Russia and used by the 
Soviet bloc as an amplifier for Communism. 

It is true that wars did not cease with the adop- 
tion of the UN Charter. But a check will show that UN 
has been instrumental in bringing fighting to an end 
in Indonesia, in Palestine, in Kashmir, and now in 
Korea. No durable peace has been obtained between 
Israel and the Arab state or between India and Pakis- 
tan over Kashmir or in Korea. But at least the organ- 
ized warfare has been ended and the way opened for 
settlement by negotiation. 

Attacks have been made on United Nations because 
of its “failures” or because of its alleged invasion of 
the sovereignty of our country. Neither is justified. 
Even in the case of Korea, United Nations has 
achieved success in demonstrating for the first time 
that collective action could be taken to resist military 
aggression. In the test of arms the UN forces pre- 
vailed, repelling the invaders at heavy loss. 

The fact that the United States bore most of the 
UN burden in Korea exposes the further fact that 
United Nations lacks actual authority over member 
nations. This should dissipate effectively the theory 
that our national sovereignty is invaded by UN. 
Though a call for troops and assistance went out to 
sixty member nations, only some fifteen supplied mili- 
tary forces, and then sometimes only in token strength; 
and one of the Big Five, the USSR, supplied war 
machines and material to the aggressors. In the last 
analysis United Nations has to depend on the volun- 
tary cooperation of its members. Only as they are 
willing to respond, whether with troops or with funds 
to provide technical assistance or children’s relief, can 
UN operate, though it could exercise greater authority 
over an international police force, if one is created. 

Some critics of United Nations want to make it 
much stronger, They would abolish the veto. Some 
urge that UN be given authority to enact laws, or con- 
tend that a world federation is needed. They argue 
that no organization based on voluntarism will ever 
succeed, 

Be that as it may, the prospect of creating a 
world federation or a superstate seems so remote as 
to be outside the realm of practical discussion at 
present. Nations of Western Europe have talked 
long about union, but have made only limited be- 
ginnings in the economic field. We Christians profess 
the unity of the Christian Church, yet consider how 
many denominations and sects there are within the 
Christian community and how slow the progress to- 
ward union is. Even we who adhere to the Presby- 


terian doctrine and form of government have not yet 
been able to unite in one great body. How then may 
we expect nations with such wide differences in race, 
language, religion, education, traditions, resources, and 
social, economic, and political organization to merge 
into one federation? No, we must accept United 
Nations about as it is, perhaps with minor adjustments 
for a considerable period of time. We must try to make 
it work under the mechanics of the Charter. 

Lack of real authority over member nations does 
not mean that United Nations is impotent, As a forum 
it offers a wide range for discussion. Out of this dis- 
cussion opinions coalesce which take the form of 
resolutions. Member nations may respect and imple- 
ment these resolutions as they choose. These resolu- 
tions, however, do represent the opinion of the ma- 
jority of representatives of sixty nations, under in- 
structions from their governments. That fact carries 
great weight. 

For example, the final acceptance of the principle 
of nonforcible repatriation of prisoners of war by the 
Communist command in Korea bears testimony to 
the effectiveness of a United Nations resolution. It will 
be recalled that at the UN General Assembly meeting 
in the fall of 1952 a resolution offered by India, in an 
attempt to break the deadlock in the truce negotia- 
tions, adopted that principle. Scornfully it was re- 
jected by Russia, and later by Communist China and 
North Korea. Several months later, however, the Com- 
munists asked for a reopening of truce talks and finally 
agreed to a truce which followed closely the terms of 
the Indian resolution. 

In the interval, Stalin had died, an event which 
may have prompted the change in policy. Neverthe- 
less the UN resolution became the basis for the agree- 
ment, and it is not wrong to assume that the policy 
change reflected a genuine concession to world opin- 
ion as expressed in the UN resolution. 

There is one other wide area where United Nations 
is working with marked success, either directly or 
through the specialized agencies. UN provided chan- 
nels for relocation of over a million refugees and dis- 
placed persons following the war. Its Children’s Funds 
brought succor to thousands of destitute children. Its 
supervision of trustee administration of certain terri- 
tories works as a prod for betterment of conditions in 
them. Its program of technical assistance has been 
productive of excellent results in many backward 
regions of the world. 

The Korean peace conference presents a new 
crisis for United Nations. Such are the tensions among 
those principally concerned and such are the conflicts 
of opinion even among UN members that it will not 
be easy to reconcile differences and compose a satis- 
factory agreement. Its success depends on whether 
the leaders of the nations have the will—and the skill 
—to make peace. That after all is the core of the prob- 
lem of United Nations: Only as the nations, particu- 
larly the great powers, exercise the will to use United 
Nations as an instrument for preserving world peace 
and promoting international cooperation in solving 
world problems, will that organization attain the goals 
set forth in its Charter. 


*Editor of Oregon Statesman, Governor (R.) of Oregon (1938-42), and recent delegate to United Nations. 
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“I believe in going to church, but till Sunday comes 
around I'm just too tired. I got two jobs— work nights at 


Baptist Bill that his 


four children go to Sunday school, “They need it,” he says. 


the helicopter plant.” Kendig sees 


Workingmen 


and Worship 


They need the Church and the Church needs them 


By James W. Hoffman 
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Shovel operator John Yambrozo, a Roman Catholic, attends 
Mass every Sunday without fail, and confession frequently. 
Asked why, Mr. Yambrozo looked puzzled, shrugged, and said, 
“It’s part of our religion, that’s all. It just seems right.” 


The term workingman would be a 
misleading one for a foreigner learning 
our language. Bond salesmen work, of 
course, as do physicians and composers 
of popular songs—almost every male 
adult could reasonably lay claim to the 
name of workingman. 

But as Labor Day Sunday (September 
6) approaches, we would like to draw 
particular attention to the men who work 
in the largest occupational group in the 
country, classified by sociologists as 
“urban manual labor” (to distinguish 
them from agricultural workers) and 
“services.” 

As September 6 drew near on the 
editorial schedule, the editors of Pres 
BYTERIAN LiFe fell to asking themselves 
questions, Is it true, as some have told 
us, that men who don’t work at desks are 
losing interest in the Church? Has the 
Church (especially the Protestant por- 
tion) degenerated from a_ fellowship 
embracing the whole community to 4 
congregation composed chiefly of white- 
collared commuters who spend from 
nine to five in offices? Is it true, as some 
suspect, that the major denominations 
have lost their appeal for what politicians 
like to call “the common man,” that this 
ill-defined individual gravitates toward 
the Roman Catholic Church, the small 
sects, even (it is darkly hinted) the 
Communist Party? Must Presbyterians 
accept a stigma often attached to ou! 
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denomination—that of being only “an 
upper-class Church”? 

Curious about these matters, the edi- 
tors did two things: we looked at church 
membership statistics, and we talked 
with workingmen in Philadelphia. 

From the statistics, we learned that 
the “upper-class Church” idea is not 
without foundation. Of the working 
public, 41 per cent have been classified 
as “manual workers.” But only 31 per 
cent of working Presbyterians fall into 
this group. For comparison the propor- 
tion of Presbyterians engaged in business 
or professions is 31 per cent, while only 
18 per cent of the working population at 
large make their livings in these fields. If 
the ideal is a denomination comprised 
of equal proportions of the various occu- 
pations, we have fallen short—how seri- 
ously is a matter of interpretation. 

We cannot infer that men with cal- 
louses have become disillusioned with 
religion generally. National church mem- 
bership (including Roman Catholic and 
major Protestant denominations, not in- 
cluding small sects) is composed 44 per 
cent of manual workers. Remembering 
that the people in this group comprise 
only 41 per cent of the working public, 
it would seem that they contribute more 
than their proportionate share of loyalty 
to the churches. If the churches share 
conspicuous failure with any occupa- 
tional group, it would seem to be the 
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“The minister has me down as a once-a-month man,” trucker 
William Miller says. “Parents sent me to Methodist Sunday 
school as a kid, but I'd sneak out and spend my collec- 
tion money. Couldn’t sit still indoors, and I still can’t.” 
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white collar workers, for these form 29 
per cent of the working public and only 
20 per cent of the membership of the 
churches. The Roman Catholic Church, 
the figures suggest, is more successful 
with workingmen than the Protestant 
groups; 55 per cent of Roman Catholics 
are manual workers, as against an aver- 
age of 38 per cent of the Protestants in 
major denominations. 

To give substance to shadowy statis- 
tics, we roamed the Delaware Valley, 
largest industrial area in the country, 
talking with the men pictured on these 
pages, and with others. These random 
conversations have no statistical value, 
of course, but we were interested to find 
only one man—out of twenty inter- 
viewed—who claimed to have lost inter- 
est entirely in the Church, Of Protestant 
background, he had married a Roman 
Catholic; his wife and he had found that 
their marriage went better when they 
both left religion out of the picture. 

The others ranged from occasional 
churchgoers to men who never missed a 
Sunday, took part in weekday church 
activities, and held family devotions in 
their homes, Of the twenty, nine were 
Roman Catholics (the area is more 
heavily Roman Catholic than is the na- 
tion at large), one Jewish. Of the Prot- 
estants, there was one United Presby- 
terian, one Presbyterian U.S.A. 

An impressive number of men echoed 


Flynn also goes on 
religious study make me a better Catholic and a better man.” 








C" — 
Park policeman Larry Flynn, his wife, and three children 
are Roman Catholics, never miss Mass except for illness. Mr. 


laymen’s retreats. “The silences, the 


two points. One was the inconvenience, 
for workingmen, of the traditional Prot- 
estant eleven o'clock worship service; 
among Roman Catholics after-midnight 
Masses seem very popular. The other 
point on which many concurred was that 
men who go to church are more con- 
genial and seem happier than men who 
do not; over half the men said this in 
one way or another. 

Questions might be asked for which 
no answers are at present available. In 
what proportion, for example, are church 
members in laboring fields represented 
in church leadership? How many persons 
represented by the percentages above 
are nominal church members, how many 
“active”? 

Two points, however, are clear. One is 
that the workingman is still in the 
Church in great numbers, as were his 
fathers before him. Labor is as fair a field 
as any other for evangelism, but it would 
be inviting defeat to consider the work- 
ingman as a special “case,” “class,” or 
worse still, “problem.” 

What we are seeking is also clear, A 
Christian Church, by definition, exists to 
serve, not a particular kind of people, 
but everyone within its reach. In so far 
as the Presbyterian Church or any other 
has failed this ideal, it can only pray for 
forgiveness and strive to become a 
Church where any man who has ac- 
cepted Christ will feel at home. 
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Workingmen and Worship (Continued) 


United Presbyterian Edmund Taylor at Budd Manufacturing plant Hotel doorman Joe McKee is a lifelong Roman Catholic, 
was reluctant to discuss church attendance, termed it “poor.” Fellow goes regularly to Mass and confession, “And so will 
employees like him, rate him exceptionally kind and helpful. the kids — I’ve got three — when they’re big enough.” 
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“I'm a Presbyterian, but I work Sundays, so I can’t get to “I’ve noticed,” said cabbie Tom Gallagher, a Roman 
church, But look—”’ keeper Monty Simmons (here giving jaguar Catholic, “The guys who don’t believe in God are 
“Rosa” her morning shower) strode to his locker, pulled out a always looking for arguments on religion—shows it’s 
well worn Bible. “I read at least a chapter every day. Seems in the back of their minds, they can’t forget it. I 
to me without something like the Sermon on the Mount or the think men really need some religion.” Mr. Gallagher 
Ten Commandments to go by, life just don’t make much sense.” works odd hours, goes to Mass 2:30 a.m. or 5:30 AM 
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“Sunday school and church were part of my bringing up,” said deck watchman Gene Cudahy, a Methodist, “‘and I always kept 


it up.” Mr. Cudahy, better known as “Popeye,” is a sailor by trade, but found himself in the army during the war, had many 


talks about religi 


“I never miss church, if I can help it,” says John Gill, suburban 
trolley conductor. “When you talk with Someone bigger than you 
or anyone else, it makes your worries smaller, helps you keep your 
patience on the job.” Mr. Gill, a Roman Catholic with two sons, 
finds fellow workers who don’t go to church “sort of on the 
ornery side, not satisfied with their jobs or wives or anything else.” 
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on with fellow soldiers. “We usually agreed a churchgoing man is easier to work with, a better personality.” 


“Used to be a Presbyterian,” said William Woolston, 
painter, “but we moved, and the Lutherans were near- 
by, so we joined them.” Now Mr. Woolston is a coun- 
cilman and finance committeeman in his church, his 
wife president of Ladies’ Aid. They tithe, because “We 
could never pay for what the church means to us.” 
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Mission 
to the 
Athenians 


Qn Mars hill the Athenians 


worshiped an unknown god; 


today’s college student may 


know no god—or too many 


By H. Ganse Little* 





®©Text of an address by Dr. Little at the 1953 General Assembly 


of the 


OR many, many years now in the 

field of Christian education we 

have been telling ourselves that 

the first seven years of a child's 
life are the most strategic and important 
years. 

The Board of Christian Education still 
an undeniable truth— 
and felt it to be an un- 
deniable truth, approximately five years 
ago we brought out that course of study 
for home and for church school which 
we are still erroneously calling “The New 
Curriculum.” It has now reached a kind 
of maturity which might dignify the use 
of the name, the “middle-aged” Cur- 
riculum, for it has been widely and en- 
thusiastically accepted, Our provision of 
it for use in home and in church school 
indicates the fact that we thought the 
point of greatest pressure and of great- 
est need was in these formative years of 


holds this to be 
because we 
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Presbyterian Church U.S.A. in 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


childhood and of youth. 

But the report of your Board of Chris- 
tian Education this year emphasizes that 
the strategic years, to which we must 
now give our undivided and our critical 
attention, are the years of college and 
university experience. While it is true 
that as the twig is bent so the tree grows, 
there come those later years of decisive 
growth when the Church must stand by 
her maturing young people if we are to 
have “tomorrow for the taking.” 

The call of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
to mission and to unity within the field 
of higher education is not new. It is 
found in the 17th chapter of the Book 
of Acts, the 22nd and 23rd verses: “So 
Paul, standing in the middle of the 
Areopagus, said: “Men of Athens, I 
perceive that in every way you are very 
religious. For as I passed along, and ob- 
served the objects of your worship, I 


found also an altar with this inscription, 
“To an unknown god.” What therefore 
you worship as unknown, this I proclaim 
to you. ” 

There and then began the integration 
under God of Greek science and _ phi- 
losophy on the one hand, with Hebraic- 
Christian theology and interpretation of 
history on the other. It is that integration 
which over the centuries has created 
gloriously under God, if still most im- 
perfectly, that measure of the Kingdom 
of God on earth which you and I know 
and cherish as “Christian civilization.” 

It has always been the revelation of 
the sovereign will of God, a will of love 
and peace declared in Jesus Christ, 
which has given a sense of mission and of 
unity to higher education, 

We Presbyterians need hardly be re- 
minded of the fact that it was our great- 
est spiritual progenitor, John Calvin, 
who spelled out for the evangelical prot- 
estant Church the inescapable relation- 
ship between a sound theology and a 
sound higher education. At the risk of 
dealing in glittering generalities, may I 
remind you of his central thesis—that 
God is sovereign, and, therefore, man is 
free from any earthly dictatorship of 
Church or state. 

But in order for man to know that God 
is sovereign and to know his own free- 
dom under the sovereignty of God, man’s 
mind and heart must be educated to 
think God’s thoughts after him, Every 
man is to be thus liberated from the 
tyranny of his own ignorance and sin 
and fear, and from the slavery of prince 
or prelate seeking to substitute his own 
institutionalized sovereignty for that of 
Almighty God. 

And so, from the kindergarten and 
up to and through the university level, 
man was to be taught concerning his 
own nature, the nature of the world 
about him, the nature of the God who 
made him and his world. Education 
thus came to possess a high and holy 
mission as well as a comprehensive and 
integrated unity. In this sense, all edu- 
cation was to have been Christian edu- 
cation, It was never to be art for art's 
sake, or science for the sake of science, 
or philosophy for philosophy’s sake. 
Neither was it supposed to be religion 
for religion’s sake, but every discipline 
of mind and heart for God’s sake, and 
for the sake of freeing man’s mind to 
think all of God’s thoughts after him. 
Almost every independent college and 
university in this country as on the con- 
tinent of Europe was originally estab- 
lished with this high sense of mission and 
of unity. It was not meant to produce 
ministers only—an inescapable and, on 
the whole, as some of us like to believe, 
a fortunate by-product—but to produce 
free men at peace with their God, and 
so at peace with one another. 

You and I live in a time when tragi- 
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cally enough we are witnessing the 
almost complete secularization of higher 
education, with a result that we return 
to the atmosphere of the Areopagus of 
ancient Athens. Ours is the age of the 
neo-Athenian, The erudite and now his- 


toric Harvard report constitutes the 
formal bill of divorcement through 
which higher education has announced 
it will no longer be responsible for pro- 
viding bed and board for the theology 
with which it has lived through the 
Christian centuries. 

Finding itself, therefore, unable any 
longer to affirm the truth of God, higher 
education, thus secularized, is losing its 
unity and its sense of mission. The uni- 
versity of chapel hill has reverted to the 
diversity of Mars hill. 

True enough, a pathetic and nostalgic 
altar to the unknown God enshrined in 
Gothic architecture is still erected for 
old times’ sake, but a veritable Pantheon 
of deified disciplines compete in in- 
tellectual confusion for the real worship 
of the student mind and heart. The re- 
sult is a cultural Tower of Babel, in 
which often neither professor nor stu- 
dent on one side of the cultural railroad 
track can understand the speech on the 
other side of the cultural railroad track. 

It is noteworthy and inevitable that 
on all of our modern secularized cam- 
puses, as in olden times, the Athenians 
are in all things very religious. This may 
come as a surprise to you, but lacking 
the validity of the truth of God revealed 
in Jesus Christ, the half-truths of the 
saving science, of the Messianic eco- 
nomics, or of the saving psychology, are 
each accorded a devotion amounting to 
worship, What were once meant to be 
collective means to the end of freedom 
under God have now each degenerated 
into becoming ends in, and of, them- 
selves. 

Intellectual polytheism is the hall- 
mark of Mars hill. And on this high and 
holy intellectual level there is now com- 
ing true again the ancient irony of the 
prophet Isaiah, which describes all too 
tragically the modern university’s deifi- 
cation of its diverse disciplines. “Over 
the half . . . he roasts meat . . . also 
he warms himself, . . . And the rest of it 
he makes into a god, his idol; and falls 
down to it and . . . says, ‘Deliver me, for 
thou art my god!’ ” 

This is inevitable, for man made in 
the image of God is restless until he 
finds rest in the security of the one true 
God. And, if he rejects the truth of God, 
he perforce must place his security in 
the half-god of his own creation. 

We truly fear today the fact that Com- 
munism seems to be deriving a great 
deal of its energy and its power from 
the idea that it has a religious fervor and 
commands a religious devotion. But may 
Iremind you that, in our own beloved 
land, capitalism with a capital “C” is by 
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way of becoming a half-god; democracy 
with a capital “D,” 100-per-cent Ameri- 
canism, horsepowér with a capital “H,” 
atomic energy with a capital “A” and 
capital “E”—are all being deified and 
acclaimed as Messianic in character by 
hundreds of thousands of young people 
and their fathers and mothers, educated 
men and women, every one of them. 

With it all, confusion becomes the 
worst confounded on the Areopagus, 
because the Athenians are smart, they 
are brilliant, they are ingenious, they are 
inventive. They can and do and should 
increasingly wrest the secrets of God’s 
universe, but they wrest them out of the 
saving context of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ. And they wrest them to the 
Athenians’ increasing perplexity as to 
what to do with the results of their own 
inventive genius. 

The tragedy of modern Athens is its 
citizens have such a multiplicity of new 
things to talk about and to listen to: 
marvel upon marvel, breathtaking fact 
upon breathtaking fact, fascinating 
Frankensteins out of every test tube and 
retort, power unlimited and unleashed. 
And, all the time, the truth of God re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ is rejected as un- 
certain and irrelevant. Is it any wonder 
that the prevailing mood on the modern 
hill of Mars is one of insecurity? 

Vaguely even our modern Athenians 
suspect that, like another still more an- 
cient culture, while they sit and drink 
wine and praise the gods of gold and 
silver, of brass and wood and stone, of 
modern psychiatry and political science, 
of economics and atomic energy, of na- 
tionalism and a high standard of living— 
a hand, whose help they have forsworn, 
scrawls a truth upon the walls of their 
ivory towers which they have rejected: 
“You have been weighed in the balances 
and found wanting,” and the judgment 
which follows is not so much a descrip- 
tion of their future state as of their pres- 
ent desperate condition: “Thy kingdom 
is divided.” 


ERE then, is the greatest mis- 
sion field on the face of the 
earth today—the Areopagus of 
modern “Athens,” the field of 

secularized higher education. The chal- 
lenge before the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America in this hour 
is whether, in our vision of the aching 
need of the world for the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, we see standing side by side with 
the man from Macedonia the man from 
Mars hill crying, “Come again into 
Athens, and save us.” This is the call 
to a recaptured sense of mission and of 
unity upon the college campus. 

The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America through its 
Board of Christian Education is half- 


heartedly answering that call. True 
enough, we have forty-three Christian 
colleges and 121 centers of Christian 
teaching and fellowship on university 
campuses, These constitute our beach- 
heads in the bloodless campaign to re- 
capture the Athenian mind. These beach- 
heads must be held and expanded at all 
costs, 


AY I point out in passing, that 
one trenchant reason for this 
has been phrased by Dr. Mil- 
ton Eisenhower, the Presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania State College, 
in an informal but accurately reported 
remark with which he introduced his 
recent prepared address at one of our 
own Presbyterian colleges. He said in 
part, “It is the private institutions that 
set the traditions, the standards of aca- 
demic freedom in America. And because 
the private institutions do set and main- 
tain these standards, we of the public 
institutions also enjoy the benefits of 
such freedom, If private institutions 
were ever to disappear, the politicians 
would take over the public universities, 
and there would then be neither educa- 
tional freedom or any other kind.” 

The cost of maintaining and enlarging 
these essential beachheads, sustaining 
our present work of Christian higher 
education, and providing the mini- 
mum of expansion needed, has been set 
through objective and impartial survey 
at $1,500,000 more each year than the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, is 
giving at present. One million dollars 
of this is for our colleges; $500,000 
(actually $481,000) is for the university 
Christian student centers. Of this latter 
amount, $131,000 would be to. sus- 
tain present university work; $350,000 
would be to enable a vital extension of 
our work on the campuses of those 
universities where, at present, we are 
doing absolutely nothing for more than 
65 per cent of the total number of Pres- 
byterian preference students registered 
on the campuses of this country. 

Now, we know that such an increase 
in giving must be achieved over a period 
of time. But the time is short. The time 
is now. Four years is the longest we can 
possibly wait and retain any residual 
safety factor, Our ardent hope is that 
we will get the first necessary increase 
of $250,000 in 1954—assuming that that 
much more is realized beyond the base 
of $13,000,000 in total benevolence 
giving. 

But the point I want you to carry 
home with you is that this necessary 
beginning constitutes an increase which 
must be realized and must remain cumu- 
lative throughout the next four or five 
years, until the additional $1,500,000 is 
raised to do the job. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Notes in the Woods 


Two young choirs from Youngstown 


mix winter business with summer fun 


By Glenn Hartman 


Photographs by Harry Ford 


A frightened young voice—trembling 
even more than it had that first Sunday 
in the junior choir—broke into the night 
air with a song. 

That was the boost needed by his 
companions, most of whom were like 
himself: rookies in choir camp, To the 
brave words of “Stout-Hearted Men” 
they marched back to their tents, at least 
a little less mindful of the “ghosts” lurk- 
ing in the surrounding woods. 

Ten boys and seventeen girls of the 
junior choirs at W estminster Presbyter- 
ian Church in Youngstown, Ohio, will 
recall experiences like this when they 
get together for their rehearsals this fall. 
They will remember some other things, 
too, if their youngish choir director fig- 
ures correctly. 

For Walter S. Horsley—relaxed, for- 
mer popular musician and arranger who 
turned his talents to sacred music— 
taught the youngsters more music in six 
days at choir c: amp than is ordinarily 
possible in months of weekly practice 
sessions. The youths also learned crafts 
and sports, and, as in most church- -spon- 
sored camps, had opportunity to wor- 
ship. 

The multi-pronged result of West- 
minster'’s choir camps stemmed from this 
thought by Mr. Horsley: “I thought 
these young singers needed a reward for 
all those Saturdays during the winter 
when they had to get up early for choir 
rehearsals.” 

The choir director soon discovered 
that here was a perfect two-in-one 
proposition: The youngsters would have 
their reward, and he would have a real 
chance to develop their young voices 
with a week of speci: alized training. In 
his dual role as director of music and of 
Christian education at Westminster 
Church, the idea came naturally. 

Approval was needed from the ses- 
sion of the church. It came, along with 
$400 from the elders’ pockets to finance 
the project. Westminster Church long 
has operated a summer camp on seventy- 
five leased acres of woodland twenty 
miles south of the city. 

Because the junior singers are divided 
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into boys’ and girls’ choirs, so was camp. 
The boys “pioneered,” and the girls 
went the second week. Mr. Horsley ex- 
plained his reasons for separating the 
boys from the girls: “The technical ap- 
proach to training the voices differs, be- 
cause of such factors as voice change 
and range. Then, too, it is easier to at- 
tract boys to an all-boy choir. It averts 
complaints that singing with girls is 
‘sissy. ” The age range is nine to four- 
teen. 

Rehearsal time totaled about three 
hours a day, including individual drills. 
Part of the time was devoted to short 
discussions of interesting backgrounds 
of hymns and study of the rudiments of 
music, which, surprisingly enough, the 
a loved. Mr. Horsley, addressed 

s “Walt” by the young campers (he’s 
rate -nine), was careful not to over- 
rehearse them. The schedule was flex- 
ible, and the children were given free 
time when they became restless. The 
director noted that the eighteen hours or 
more of concentrated work at camp was 
considerably more valuable than the 
same number of hours spread over the 
winter. 

Afternoons were devoted to crafts 
and recreation, One afternoon the boys 
took time out from their swimming to 
have some fun with a black snake, which 
didn’t approve of being picked up by 
its tail. Thus resulted one of the camp- 
ers’ most memorable incidents. Both the 
brave lad who grabbed the snake and 
the counsellor who later tried to capture 
it with a stick were rushed to a nearby 
town for tetanus injections and snake- 
bite treatments. 

A favorite nighttime recreation, es- 
pecially for the girls, was singing around 
the campfire. The director observed that 
although the boys had more volume in 
rehearsals—their ten voices often sound- 
ed like twenty—the girls were cham- 
pions around a fire. They also liked to 
sing after meals, while the boys pre- 
ferred to rush down to the stream to 
catch crawfish. 

Rehearsals weren’t limited to sacred 
music. Singing of popular songs was 


Choir camp director Walter Horsley leads 
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hillside chapel. He uses cinder blocks “Skull session” at camp blackboard involves notes and bars instead of football dia- 
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solemn experience for young singers. Leading group (upper left) is counsellor Dick Krupke, a student from Ohio University. 
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“Duke,” a rented horse, waits patiently as counsellor Rich Gramelt boosts lad— 
who’s more of a singer than a cowboy—aboard. Duke was kind to all riders. 


- . 


Versatile Walt Horsley (right) teaches his young charges crafts and sports, too. 
The small crosses are being finished to take home as mementos of week in camp. 
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part of the program as well as a start on 
preparing a concert to raise money for 
next summer's choir camps. The choir 
members also will collect scrap paper 
and sell taffy. 

The repertoire of anthems learned 
equips the choirs well into the winter, 
Each group sings in worship services 
twice a month. A delight to the children 
was use of a tape recorder, not only to 
reveal the rough spots, but to take back 
as “proof” of the camps’ success. 

A considerable help in training the 
choirs, both at camp and back in the 
church, is Elizabeth Lee, a teen-aged 
Chinese-American who plans further 
study in sacred music and Christian edu- 
cation. Miss Lee, next vear’s moderator 
of her local Westminster Fellowship, 
was one of four representatives of Ohio 
Synod to the meeting of the National 
Council of Westminster Fellowship at 
Park College this summer. Training at 
Westminster Choir College, Princeton, 
New Jersey, during the summer is part 
of her preparation for full-time Chris- 
than service. 

The boys had a surprise for “Pastor 
Warr’—the Reverend Samuel Gregory 
Warr, minister of Westminster Church 
—when he made his final daily trip to 
their camp for vespers. 

They had practiced all week an ar- 
rangement of the “Navy Hymn” and 
sang it with great pride for Mr. Warr, a 
former Navy chaplain and ardent camp- 
ing enthusiast. Mr. Warr’s support was 
important to the success of the camps. 

As the words “Eternal Father, strong 
to save...” drifted from the natural 
hillside chapel where Pastor Warr held 
vespers, the boys saw a broad smile 
creep across the pastor's face. They 
knew their surprise was a success. 

Singing the “Navy Hvmn” was a nat- 
ural gesture suggested by Walt Horsley, 
a Navy veteran himself. A wartime ex- 
perience turned Walt from a successful 
dance band career to the sacred music 
field. Not prone to talk about this back- 
ground, he explained the transformation 
simplv: “I suddenly realized that every- 
thing T had, anv talent at all, was from 
God. So T started looking around for 
some way to-put it to use for him.” 

The constant influence of his conse- 
cration to Christ, coupled with evening 
and morning devotions and an inspiring 
vesper service, could not help but make 
the children better Christians as well as 
better singers. 

So successful were the choir camps 
that already the boys and girls are eager 
to get started on projects to raise money 
needed to finance the venture next year. 
They are enthusiastic about going back, 
and that is as good a measure of the 
success of the camps as any. 
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Feeding fish with breadcrumbs was big thrill for girls. Boys preferred to catch fish, also caught crawfish and snakes. 
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Correct breathing technique is shown to girls by counsellor 


Elizabeth Lee, whose nickname at camp was, of course, “Lizzie.” 
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Camp “doctor,” Mrs. Harold Rook, finds plenty of scratches to Finished product of girls’ choir camp will look 
fix, Mrs. Rook, a registered nurse, is also girls’ choirmother. like this when they resume singing duties in fall. 
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The World Scene: New 


Problems, Old Answers 

For most Americans, vacation time 
was over. Millions of men were back to 
the realities of the world—job, home, 
and even church. For mothers, small 
sandy, bathing suits gave way to freshly 
ironed dresses, shirts, and pants; an- 
other school year was upon them and 
their children. 

And amidst the traditional scurryings 
at home, there were new problems in 
the world community—crises in France 
and Italy, riots and revolutions in stra- 
tegic Iran, and the great political battle 
forming over the Korean peace settle- 
ment and the admission of Communist 
China to the UN. 

In religion, the usual round of sum- 
mer camps, conferences, and retreats 
was ended. Gone also was the tremen- 
dous pressure placed upon America’s 
Protestant Churches by the unwar- 
ranted cries of “Communist, Commun- 
ist.” Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam’s testi- 
mony before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee had done much 
to clear the air. 

Almost lost in the excitement cre- 
ated by Bishop Oxnam’s testimony was 
a dispatch to the New York Times about 
one of the most important problems of 
our age: religious freedom. 

The story, properly put on page one 
of the Times, concerned the Vatican’s 
views on the rights of Protestant min- 
orities in predominantly Roman Cath- 
olic countries. 

For years this problem has been a 
chief source of friction between the 
Roman and Protestant branches of the 
Holy Catholic Church. Protestant 
Churches have claimed the Biblical 
right to preach the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to all the world, and that every 
individual can belong to the church of 
his choosing. The Roman Church says 
it is the true Church and rejects Protes- 
tantism as a branch of the Holy Catholic 
Church. Therefore, Protestants cannot 
be allowed to preach their Gospel to 
people who already belong to the “true 
Church.” Restrictions in Italy, discrim- 
ination in Spain, and violence ia Col- 
ombia have been but a few recent re- 
sults of this policy. 

Several prominent Roman Catholic 
priests, mostly from the United States 
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and France, have criticized this policy 
in the past couple of years, however, 
calling it outdated and incorrect. 

But on March 2, one of the Vatican’s 
highest officials, Alfredo Cardinal Otta- 
viani, declared in a formal address at 
the Pontifical University in Rome that 
this policy was correct. The New York 
Times reported that the Vatican consid- 
ered Cardinal Ottaviani’s views “unex- 
ceptional”—or, in other words—in keep- 
ing with Church policy and practice. 

Cardinal Ottaviani said, in part, “The 
Church, too, recognizes the necessity 
with which rulers in some Catholic 
countries may be faced of granting— 
because of grave reasons—a degree of 
tolerance to the other cults. 

“But tolerance is not a synonym for 
freedom of propaganda which foments 
religious discord and alters the secure 
and unanimous possession of [Roman] 
truth and of religious practice in coun- 
tries such as Italy, Spain, and others.” 

The Cardinal was also quoted as say- 
ing, “Now if there is any certain and 
indisputable truth to be found among 
the general principles of public ecclesi- 
astical law, it is the truth that the rulers 
in a state composed almost entirely of 
Catholics, and consequently and con- 
sistently governed by Catholics, have 
the duty to influence the legislation of 
that state in a Catholic sense . . . [and] 
.-. to protect... the religious unity of 
a people who unanimously know them- 
selves to be in secure possession of re- 
ligious truth.” 

And, using the classic Roman turn- 
about in reasoning, the Cardinal stated 
that “the exclusiveness of the mission 
of the Catholic Church is not recog- 
nized” in countries where it is a minor- 
ity. “In such a case the Church is con- 
tent to advance its claims in the name 
of that tolerance, of that equality, and 
of those common guarantees by which 
the legislation of those countries is in- 
spired.” 

To most Protestant ministers, these 
words and the Times’s disclosure about 
their authenticity as a current doctrine 
of the Roman Church were the same 
old answers phrased anew. But it could 
be hoped that American Roman Cath- 
olics—priests and people alike—would 
read carefully and weigh these words 
in the light of the American heritage 
which their prelates espouse. 


















Relief Shipments Aid 
Earthquake Victims 


Relief supplies from American 
churches reached evacuation centers in 
the Greek areas devastated by earth- 
quakes within forty-eight hours after 
news of the catastrophe reached this 
country. So reported the associate execu- 
tive director of Church World Service, 
Dr. Wayland Zwayer, last month. “This 
immediate aid to the disaster-stricken 
islanders was made possible,” he said, 
“by diverting to the emergency area 
C.W.S. relief supplies aboard ship in the 
Mediterranean and originally consigned 
to other needy countries.” 

Included in these shipments, Dr. 
Zwayer said, was 84,000 pounds of 
clothing and bedding; 450,000 pounds 
of U.S. surplus dried milk; and a carload 
each of flour, lard, and rice, as well as 
3,000 family food parcels. The food par- 
cels were contributed to the C.W.S. pro- 
gram by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
while the carloads of staple foods were 
obtained through C.W.S.’s_ Christian 
Rural Overseas Program (CROP). In 
addition, Dr. Zwayer said, $5,000 in cash 
donated by the Episcopal Church was 
cabled to the Geneva, Switzerland, head- 
quarters .of the World Council of 
Churches for immediate use in the dis- 
aster area. 

Church World Service, a department 
of the National Council of Churches, is 
the agency for overseas relief and re- 
habilitation programs of thirty-five major 
Protestant and Orthodox communions 
in this country. 


Church Membership: 


Decisive Gains 

Fifty-nine per cent of Americans—al- 
most three out of every five—are mem- 
bers of religious bodies, according to the 
1953 Yearbook of American Churches 
published by the National Council of 
Churches. Church membership in the 
United States climbed to 92,277,129 in 
1952, an all-time high. This represented 
a gain of 3,604,124 or 4.1 per cent over 
the previous year. The statistics are 
based on figures given by 251 religious 
bodies. 

According to the Yearbook, the church 
membership gain in 1952 was two-and- 
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a-half times greater than the country’s 
population growth. 

Dr. Landis attributed the marked in- 
crease largely to the greatly increased 
birthrates of the 1940's. Another factor in 
the gain, Dr. Landis said, was that nine 
religious bodies reporting for the first 
time added 335,528 members missing 
from previous lists. Without them, how- 
ever, the gain in membership was 3.7 
per cent—still an all-time high. 

Protestants registered a membership 
gain of 3.9 per cent during the year, and 
Roman Catholics increased 3.5 per cent. 
Protestants now number 54,229,963 or 
34.7 per cent of the population, while 
there are 30,253,427 Roman Catholics, 
or 19.3 per cent. Gains for both groups 
have been virtually on a par for more 
than fifty years. No precise comparison 
is possible between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic figures. Most Protestant 
churches enumerate as members persons 
who have attained full membership, 
usually by age thirteen. Roman Catholics 
regard all baptized persons, including 
infants, as members. 


New Methods For 
University Pastors 

For the first time, Presbyterian uni- 
versity pastors will be able to have a 
qualitative check upon the work they're 
doing with students. This was revealed 
last month by the Reverend James 
Boren, president of the Association of 
Presbyterian University Pastors, at the 
annual conference on campus Christian 
life. At the opening session of the week- 
long meeting, Dr. Boren announced the 
development of a series of evaluational 
instruments by which the work of uni- 
versity pastors and staffs may be studied. 
The Association recommended that all 
staff persons be evaluated at least each 
five years. The evaluation is a coopera- 
tive venture of the Department of Cam- 
pus Christian Life of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, the Westminster Foun- 
dation boards and students groups. The 
new procedures are the first over-all 
evaluational tools for student pastors. 

The conference, held on the Dubuque 
(lowa) University campus, also heard 
a report on the development of an evan- 
gelical and Church-centered student 
Christian movement. It was stated that 
the Presbyterian Church, together with 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
the YMCA, and YWCA, have formed 
an intersynodical committee to carry on 
work with students in the Middle At- 
lantic states. At 124 colleges in this area 
are 20,000 students who indicated a 
Presbyterian preference. A similar num- 
ber marked “no preference” on their en- 
rollment cards. 
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Participating in the university pastors’ 
conference were youth leaders from over- 
seas and American young people who will 
soon leave for foreign assignments, Seat- 
ed left to right on the front row are 
the Rev. Bryant George and Miss Billie 
Blakeley, both of whom are going to 
India. Mr. George will be stationed at 
Poona, and Miss Blakeley will do youth 
work in the Punjab. On the second row is 
the Rev. Dougias Vernon, chaplain of 





Silliman University, Philippines; the Rev. 
Willen deWet Strauss, a visitor from 
Capetown, South Africa; Miss Margaret 
Flory, of the Board of Foreign Missions; 
and the Rev, Jacques Beaumont, a frater- 
nal worker from France. Standing is Ju- 
lius Gecau, of Kenya, Africa, a leader in 
the Indian Student Christian Movement; 
and the Rev. Beyers Naude, who is the 
chairman of the Church Youth Society 
of South Africa. 
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1 We started in June at Washington, D.C. Boarding are (I. to 2 High over the Pacific Ocean, we rehearsed our show. The 
r.) Herb Stocker, Director Jones, Chris Martin, Eric Stewart. other passengers and stewardesses didn’t seem to object. 


Princeton Theological Seminary Choir Sings in Japan and Korea 


We've just returned — twenty-four 
members of Princeton Seminary Choir— 
from a two-month tour of Japan and 
Korea. As guests of the armed forces, we 
and our conductor, David Hugh Jones, 
sang at 113 concerts at military camps 
and hospitals, in churches, orphanages, 
and schools, and made recordings for 
U.S, Army and Japanese radio stations. 


As the truce was signed, we were 
singing for the 24th Infantry Division, 
north of the 38th parallel and within 
sight of Red territory. We sang to audi- 
ences as large as 2,500, but some of us 
feel our most important performance 
was for an audience of one—a GI in an 
iron lung who had contracted polio 
while fighting on the front lines. This 
was our last concert before starting 
home. 
The pictures on these pages, taken by . 
choir member Arlo Duba, tell the story 5 In the British Commonwealth Hospital in Kure, choir member Eric Stewart met 
of our trip. Don PeNDELL Private MeGlenaghan, whose home is near Eric’s hometown in North Ireland. 


7 At Chosen Christian University, 1,500 students stood in 8 ROK army hospital in Taegu had no cots, The wounded lay 
open air to hear program of classical and religious music. on blankets, pillows on floor, with little care available. 
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3 We sang for the children of Hoksei Girls’ School in Japan, 4 At another girls’ school (Miyagi), Al Davies said he wanted 


and the principal explained why we came to their country. to be a missionary in Japan, and was mobbed for autographs. 


6 In Tokyo we shared a service with evangelist Toyohiko 
Kagawa, here meeting choirster Chin An Yong, of Formosa. 





9 We received flowers everywhere. Here Mrs. Jones accepts 10 On day truce was signed, Cpl. John E, Ray pointed out 
a bouquet at Tabitha Widows’ and Orphans’ Home, Taegu. Red lines, three miles away, to choirster Robert Barnett. 
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NEWS 
Social Security: 
Churches to Confer 

Representatives of various denomina- 
tions will soon be called for consultation 
on the Administration’s plan to extend 
social security coverage on a voluntary 
basis to ministers. The announcement 
was made to Religious News Service 
last month by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. It followed the 
President's message asking Congress to 
amend the Social Security Act to cover 
seven new occupational groups, includ- 
ing clergymen. 

The Eisenhower proposal would take 
an additional 10,500,000 persons, in- 
cluding some 200,000 clergymen, into 
the social security system. The Presi- 
dent said he was submitting the request 
now so that Congress would have plenty 
of time to study it before acting at next 
year's session. — 

Although Representative Daniel A. 
Reed (R., N.Y.), chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
promptly introduced a measure which 
he said would fulfill President Eisen- 
hower's request, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare will 
make specific recommendations to the 
1954 session on the form the legislation 
should take. 

The basis of the Department's discus- 
sions with church leaders will be the 


report made by a commission of twelve 
experts named by Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby to study the problem of extend- 
ing social security to professional groups 
not now covered. The Commission re- 
port recommended that clergymen be 
taken in under the procedure now used 
for lay employees of religious organiza- 
tions. Lay employees may get coverage 
if two thirds of the workers in their 
“unit” apply for it. Those who vote not 
to take part are not obliged to enter the 
pension plan. But new emplovees hired 
by a unit are enrolled automatically. 

On this last point, the Commission 
disagreed and made no recommenda- 
tion. Some members felt that new 
clergymen should have free choice in 
the matter. Others argued that they 
should be taken in automatically, like 
the lay employees, if their unit pre- 
viously had voted to participate. The 
commissioners specifically urged Secre- 
tary Hobby to confer with denomina- 
tional leaders on this point before mak- 
ing a recommendation to Congress. 

The Commission’s report estimated 
that there are 190,000 clergymen 
presently excluded from coverage and 
an additional 150,000 members of re- 
ligious orders. It proposed that clergy- 
men be covered, but did not recom- 
mend “at the present time” that mem- 
bers of religious orders who take vows 
of poverty be included. 








Mr. Carl M. Herbine, St. John’s Reformed Church, Pottstown, Pa.; Miss Willa Flake, 
youth leader, St. Augustine’s Chapel, New York City; and the Reverend Richard 
T. S. Brown, pastor, St. Gerald’s Episcopal Church, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


@ Interracial Institute. Eighteen Pres- 
byterians, among fifty-five people rep- 
resenting eight denominations, attended 
a recently held workshop on “The Inte- 
grated Church” at Lincoln University. 
The occasion was the Fifth Annual In- 


terdenominational Institute on Racial 
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and Cultural Relations, sponsored by 
the National Council of Churches. 
More than 600 people have attended 
the institutes, which provide down-to- 
earth help for persons holding positions 
of leadership in various church-related 
interracial activities and projects. 








West Indies Seminar 
Set for January 

Plans were announced recently for the 
annual West Indies seminar sponsored 
by the Board of National Missions. Any. 
one, pastor or layman, interested in see- 
ing first-hand the Church’s enterprises in 
the Caribbean are urged to travel in one 
of the seminar sections. The seminar will 
take place January 2 to 19, 1954. 

The first section will leave New York 
City by plane January 2 and will spend 
one week touring missions in Puerto Rico 
and the Dominican Republic. Landing 
in San Juan early January 3, they will 
spend three days visiting that island; on 
Thursday, January 7, an hour’s flight will 
bring them to the oldest white settlement 
in the New World—Cuidad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic. This city is the 
focal point of the Dominican Evangelical 
Church. After two days, the group will 
go to Havana to meet the second sec- 
tion of the seminar. 

That section will arrive in Havana by 
plane or boat from Miami on January 9. 
A ten-day trip will take the participants 
to missions throughout Cuba where they 
will meet the pastors, teachers, and peo- 
ple of the churches and schools. 

Cost of the complete seminar will be 
$450; cost of the second section will be 
$190. Plane or boat fare, hotels, trans- 
portation, and immigration permits are 
all included in the total cost, Anyone 
wishing further information and a regis- 
tration card may obtain these by writing 
to Dr. Merlyn A, Chappel, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


World Council Marks 


Fifth Anniversary 

Five years ago last month—on August 

1948 — the World Council of 
urches came into existence. Churches 
in many countries took special note of 
the fifth anniversary of the World Coun- 
cil’s first meeting in Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands. Virtually all major de- 
nominations in this country are members 
of the body, which now comprises 161 
Protestant and Orthodox communions 
over the globe. In addition to head- 
quarters at Geneva, Switzerland, there 
are Council offices in London and New 
York. 

The second Assembly of the World 
Council is scheduled for August, 1954, 
at Evanston, Illinois. It will bring to- 
gether delegates from member bodies 
throughout the world. Governing body 
of the World Council, between As- 
semblies, is the ninety-member Central 
Committee, which meets annually. A 
smaller Executive Committee meets 
every six months. 
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REALIZE THE DREAM OF A LIFETIME! 
JOIN CHRISTIAN HERALD’S 1954 TOUR 


e Visit sixteen foreign countries and island groups on three 
continents. 

e Walk where Jesus walked—follow the routes of some 
of Paul’s journeys—spend Easter, 1954, in Jerusalem. 

e Experience the restful relaxation of an ocean yoyage— 
there is nothing like it. Enjoy almost two months of 
travel with your kind of tour party—those who think 
as you think, who are interested in the same things you 
are. 

Christian Herald’s BIBLE-LAND TOUR will be personally 

conducted and all-expense, entirely under its own auspices. 

The cost is surprisingly reasonable. Mr. Carroll M. Wright, 

well known for a quarter of a century in connection with 

Christian Endeavor tours, will be Tour Director. 

You may visit the places you have read about, talked about, 















and dreamed about—the places you have longed to see. SR e rae an meninenen en ae ne 
The tour will provide the experience of a lifetime. It will i 1 
appeal to ministers, teachers, those active in church and Mr. Carroll M. Wright, Director ! 
young people’s work, and to all who are interested in the Christian Herald Travel Bureau ; 
holy places. 
Sail from New York, March 23, 1954, on our own exclusive = — pAige yobs a T ! 
and splendidly equipped cruise ship, the SS SILVERSTAR. | ~~ oo bee Ver 1 
Party members will have the benefit of talks, discussions - : ae 1 
and seminars that will make the trip all the more interesting | may be interested in the Christian Herald | 
and all the more worthwhile. BIBLE-LAND TOUR. Without placing me under any | 
RIGHT NOW, take the first step toward joining this obligation, please send me full information, | 
unusual Mediterranean cruise and Bible-Land Tour by | f 
writing for information. i 
t c,h sa guwee es 60.60 066.066 s 8a: 
| 
MAIL ‘ononen wen, TODAY! | Baare0S. civic cecccedécccccesevhneeeenane 
! eee ereeeereeeeeereeeeeeeeneeeeeaeeeeeeeeeee 
! 
| 
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NEWS 
Supreme Court to Weigh 
Definition of Minister 


The issue of what constitutes a min- 
ister of religion the Selective 
Service Act will come before the United 
States Supreme Court next month, This 
was determined when the nation’s high- 
est tribunal agreed to hear arguments at 
its fall session on an appeal from a de- 
cision rendered in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, last March by the Court of Ap- 
peals of the Ninth Federal Circuit. The 
appeal was filed by legal counsel for the 
Watchtower Bible and Tract Society, 
governing body of the Jehovah’s Wit- 


under 


nesses. 

The appellate court had upheld the 
ruling of a local California draft board 
classifying George Lewis Dickinson, a 
sect member, as 1-A and rejecting his 
claim, as a “minister,” for exemption 
from military duty. The principal points 
cited by the appellate court judges were 
that Mr, Dickinson, under twenty at the 
time, was too young to be a qualified 
minister, that the sect’s definition of 
what constitutes a minister is “quite dif- 
ferent from the ordinary conception” of 
that term, and that Mr. Dickinson had 
failed to produce evidence he had been 
certified as a minister by the religious 
body he serves. 

Attorneys for the sect contended in 
their appeal to the Supreme Court that 
no one is qualified to determine who is a 
minister except the religions body he 
serves, They also said that Mr. Dickin- 
son (now twenty-two vears old) was in 
fact at the time of the draft board’s rul- 
ing “full-time presiding minister of a con- 
gregation” at Coalinga, California. 


Young Woman Operates 
Chapel on Wheels 

The first woman to be appointed to 
the mobile “ministry” of the Board of 
National Missions is twenty-two-year-old 
Joyce Miller. This month, with the aid 
of a new “chapel on wheels,” she begins 
work with the families of atomic plant 
employees in the vicinity of Paducah, 
Kentucky. 

Communities of trailer 
Paducah have sprung up recently, be- 
cause a federal atomic energy plant was 
built in the area. Because no churches 
are available at present, the interdenomi- 
national committee working under the 
National Council of Churches allocated 
several trailer villages in the area for 
Presbyterian ministry; the trailer chapel 
will be moved from village to village ac- 
cording to a program schedule. 

Miss Miller's includes _or- 
ganizing and teaching Sunday schools, 
worship services, handicraft activities, 


camps near 


program 
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motion pictures, kindergarten classes, 
women’s meetings, Bible study groups, 
and religious story hours. For equipment, 
Miss Miller has a trailer-chapel with 
lectern, portable organ, loudspeaker, 
sound motion pictures and filmstrip pro- 
jector, record player, Bibles, hymnals, 
folding chairs, and tables. The chapel 
easily seats forty adults, or about sixty 
children, She can move it at will among 
her “congregation,” which is made up 
of 300 widely scattered families, adding 
up to 900 adults and children. 

The mobile unit is a comparatively 
new way of meeting the religious needs 
in areas where there are no churches, 
either because new communities have 
grown up so fast that there has been no 
time to build churches as vet, or because 
communities are small and scattered and 
cannot support a church, The Board of 
National Missions now operates five mo- 
bile ministries, small station wagons 
which take Sunday school missionaries 
from place to place to conduct services. 
But the Wayside Chapel in California is 
the only other unit which compares with 
the Paducah Westminster Chapel in hav- 
ing the portable organ and in being large 
enough to seat a small congregation. The 
Wayside Chapel, under the Department 
of Sunday School Missions and Mobile 
Ministry, has been serving permanent 
trailer camps in the suburbs of the San 
Francisco Bay area for twelve years. 


Women’s Team to Visit 


India-Pakistan 

An international team of four women 
will spend two months this fall working 
with the Christian women of India and 
Pakistan. The group will travel under 
the sponsorship of the Board of For- 
eign Missions and will help implement 
the recently adopted India-Pakistan em- 
phasis of the Board. 

Team leader will be Miss Emily 
Gibbes of the United States, field direc- 
tor for the Board of Christian Education 
in the New York area. Also on the team 
will be Mrs. Jael Cruz of the Philippines. 
Mrs. Cruz was one of the organizers of 
the National Women’s Organization of 
the Church of Christ in the Philippines 
and has been one of its national officers 
from its beginning. 

A third member of the team is Mrs. 
Ching Ming Lee of Hong Kong, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Federation of the 
Chinese Church of Christ in Hong 
Kong, a federation composed of sixteen 
churches. Her husband is pastor of one 
of the largest churches in Hong Kong. 
Fourth member of the team is Mrs. 
Channuan Surivakham of Thailand, 
wife of a physician of Lampang, Thai- 
land. She has been an officer of the Na- 





tional Organization of Women of the 
Church of Christ in Thailand for three 


years. 
’ The fellowship mission will arrive in 
Delhi, India, about October 10, and 
will visit in succession North India. 
Pakistan, the Punjab, and Western In. 
dia. Early in December they will fly to 
Thailand to meet with leaders of the 
women’s organization of the Church of 
Christ in Thailand. 


Forty Overseas Students 


Attend U. S. Seminaries 


Ferty young Christians from fourteen 
foreign countries will spend the 1953-54 
academic year at twenty-nine Protestant 
theological seminaries and graduate 
schools of religion in various parts of the 
United States. Dr. Robbins W. Barstow, 
executive director of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Department of Ecumeni- 
cal Relations, which has conducted the 
exchange program since 1950, said the 
group will bring to 322 the number of 
students aided by the cooperative project 
since its institution eight years ago by 
the World Council of Churches and 
Church World Service. 

The forty young men and women who 
will study at institutions from Maine to 
California come from Ceylon, India, the 
Philippines, Egypt, and the European 
continent. The largest single national 
group, which includes two women, is 
that of nineteen from Germany. 

Under the cooperative plan, scholar- 
ships are awarded the students by the 
seminaries and schools they attend, and 
travel costs are paid by the Ecumenical 
scholarship Exchange program. 


Home for Missionaries 


Louisville Presbyterian Seminary’s re- 
cently acquired housing accommoda- 
tions for missionaries on furlough are ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy this 
month, 

Residence in Presbyterian Furlough 
Home will be available to missionaries of 
both the Presbyterian U.S. and the Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. Churches, which co-op- 
erated in raising funds for it. The build- 
ing, already converted into five apart- 
ments which vary in size, is located near 
the Crescent Hill Presbyterian Church 
and a junior-high school, in the seminary 
area of Louisville, Each apartment will 
be completely furnished, and provided 
rent-free, although occupants will care 
for their own utilities. 

Further information can be obtained 
by writing to: Furlough Home, c/o 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, 109 
E. Broadway, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
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Forty years ago a fellow who could do a little “figur- 
ing” could get by. But that simple old world has 
complicated itself so rapidly that the same fellow 
today would be mathematically illiterate. 

As a nation, we're not quite illiterate in mathe- 
matics—but we’re not in good shape either. 

For some reason, our youngsters have been shying 
away from math in junior high school and in high 
school. The United States Office of Education re- 
ports that only 20 per cent of high-school students are 
taking mathematics. 

But research is the pioneer land of America’s 
future, and mathematics is the road map of research. 
If something isn’t done soon, our country may find 
itself feeling its way blindly through a supersonic, 
atomic miracle age, mathematically unarmed for 
either peace or war. 

Teachers, business leaders, military men got 
pretty alarmed about this loss of mathematical 
brains. And so, frankly, did General Electric. 

Recently we did something about it. We printed 


a booklet for boys and girls in junior and senior 


It is difficult to write a definition of the American way. 
But it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: 


is less than enough 


high school called “Why Study Math?” It points 
out the advantage of getting your math young, 
proves that you can learn math even though you're 
not a “genius,” demonstrates that math is valuable 
although a youngster may not intend to become a 
scientist. 

We printed half a million of these booklets here 
in Schenectady, turned our back for a couple of 
months, and found that the whole 500,000 were gone. 
Now we’re rushing a second half million for school 
opening in the fall. 

Meanwhile the author of “Why Study Math?” is 
working on a sequel, “Math at General Electric,” 
which explains how mathematics is used at General 
Electric in 22 different kinds of jobs. 

General Electric is interested in helping America’s 
young brains think their way toward successful 
careers. We don’t expect to sell a single turbine or 
lamp with these two book'ets. But perhaps we may 
help light up the road for a boy who, without mathe- 
matics, might miss his fair chance to be an Edison or 


a Steinmetz. 


Goe can foul (poe con tidence tn 
GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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Buy a. 


WICKS 
PIPE ORGAN 
It's YOUR GUARANTEE 
of complete satisfaction 
The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious 
tone, from pipes. This is a custom-built organ, 


fitting each specific musical need. . yet its cost 
is comparable with imitative instruments. 


Thousands of these superb all-electric action 
Wicks Organs are today in use everywhere. 
C 2 
in the selecting of a pipe organ. 

PLEASE WRITE DEPT. PL 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 


HARPER’S 
New BIBLE 
DICTIONARY 


By Madeleine S. & J. Lane Miller 
31,500 copies printed in first half year 


It will pay you to write for detailed 
descriptive booklets, showing many fine 
examples, each with helpful suggestions 








“I have seen no Bible dictionary 
which is so interestingly written and 
which will be so useful to the layman.” 
—Wm. Foxwell Albright. That’s just a 
sample of the praise pouring in for this 
compendium of biblical information. 


A great book to 

own and to give 

$7.95 (thumb indexed $8.95) 
At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 


ctmevcan Seating fan 


FOLDING CHAIRS Ss 
OUTLAST ALL OTHERS! / 


Unequaled for strength. 
comfort, safety, convenience 
OVER 10 MILLION IN USE! 
Write today for complete facts! 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, DEPT. 156 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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NEWS 
Don’t Buy on Sunday, 


Churchgoers Urged 


In Wausau, Wisconsin, many of the 


| Christian churches have united to urge 
the public to think seriously about mak- 


ing purchases on Sunday. In a full-page 
message which recently appeared in a 
Wausau daily newspaper, prominent 


| Protestant and Roman Catholic leaders 


appealed to the readers to refrain from 
such activities as would desecrate the 


| Sabbath. 


Part of the message, signed by the 
Reverend Ray H. Kiely, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Wausau, 
as president of the Greater Wausau 
Ministerial Association, said: “. . . We 
are concerned about the increased com- 


mercialization and secularization of Sun- 


| ° 
gation 





day. This is evidenced by the greater 
volume of business being transacted in 
many lines. ... To make Sunday a day 
of work and business like any other day 
of the week is both a violation of God's 
law as clearly stated in the Ten Com- 
mandments and that of ordinary com- 
mon sense which dictates that everybody 
should enjoy one day of rest in seven....” 


Georgetown Church 
Plans Restoration 


Plans are now being made for the 
proposed restoration of the Georgetown 
Presbyterian Church, in the District of 
Columbia. Founded in 1780, it is the 
oldest Presbyterian church in Washing- 
ton, and is probably the oldest congre- 
in continuous existence in the 
District. 

In 1873, fifty-three years after the 
church’s erection, the exterior and in- 
terior were altered. It is proposed that 
the building be restored to its original 





state, as designed by William Archer. 
architect and builder, who restored the 
house of the President of the United 
States after its destruction in 1815. Mr. 
Lorenzo Winslow, an architect who as- 
sisted in the recent restoration of the 
White House, has been engaged to de- 
velop plans which will be presented to 
the congregation of Georgetown Church 
in the near future for their approval. 


Orphan Children’s Day 
Aboard U. S. Hospital Ship 

The officers and crew of the U.S. 
Navy hospital ship Haven, one of three 
mercy ships operating in Korean waters, 
played host recently to a group of Ko- 
rean orphans. Included in the gathering 
were some of the patients aboard the 
ship, many of whom were Korean war 
wounded. 

Chaplain John R. Tufft, who was pas- 
tor of the St. James Presbyterian Church, 
Tarzana, California, prior to his recall 
to active naval service, was instrumental 
in organizing the program for the 
children, many of whom joined in the 
entertainment by dancing and singing 
hymns. 

At the conclusion of the children’s 
stay aboard, they were given articles of 
clothing. The garments were part of 
more than two tons of clothing, gath- 
ered through the efforts of Dr. Reuben 
Pieters, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Long Beach, California, and 
Chaplain Tufft, from churches and 
lodges in Southern California. 

Serving aboard the Haven as a nurse 


7 . 2 
is Lt. (j.g.) Louise A. Buckingham, a 


member of the Ebenezer Presbyterian 
Church, Scranton, Pennsylvania, who 
presented some of the clothing to the 
Presbyterian Mission in Seoul, Korea. 





Severely burned child, attended by Lt. (j.g.) Louise A, Buckingham, aboard U.S. 
Navy hospital ship Haven, when crew played host to group of Korean orphans. 
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Wood collected by servicemen forms cross in chapel dedicated to their memory. 


@ Servicemen’s altar. During World 
War II and the war in Korea, the Rev- 
erend Herbert Beecher Hudnut, pastor 
of the Woodward Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit, Michigan, corre- 
sponded with members of his church 
who were in service. He asked them to 
help him collect, from all over the 
world, pieces of wood which could be 
used in making a cross for the altar in 


the chapel. The chapel had been dedi- 
cated to the members of the church 
who had served in World War II, and 
particularly to six of them who had 
lost their lives. He received fourteen 
kinds of wood which were used to form 
the cross. It was dedicated “to the mem- 
ory of those young men, members of 
this church, who gave their lives in the 
service of their country.” 





Dr. Evans Bid Farewell 
At Church Reception 


An estimated 3,500 friends bid fare- 
well to Dr. Louis H. Evans and mem- 
bers of his family at a reception held 
recently in First Presbyterian Church, 
Hollywood, California, where he has 
been pastor for the past twelve years. 
This month Dr. Evans is officially as- 
suming his duties as Minister-at-Large, 
under the Board of National Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. (see 
P. L., Jan, 24). In his new capacity, Dr. 
Evans has already received more than 
700 invitations to speak. On the final 
Sunday of Dr. Evans’s occupancy of 
First Church’s pulpit, between six and 
seven thousand people attended five 
services held throughout the day. 

During the past two months, Dr. 
Evans has addressed four summer con- 
ferences and, for six weeks, has supplied 
the pulpit of the National Presbyterian 
Church of Washington, D.C., where Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Eisenhower are mem- 
bers. 
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Chicago Students Aid 


Indian Pastor 


When members of the Westminster 
Intercollegiate Council of the Presby- 
tery of Chicago learned from Dr. James 
Robinson, after his trip around the 
world, that in all of India there was 
only one student pastor ministering to 
students on the campuses of that coun- 
try, they studied the matter of support 
of an additional pastor. In the end, they 
pledged $1,000, the necessary amount 
for one year, for this purpose. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed Anjam, selected 
for the work, travels in the states of Ben- 
gal, Bihar, the Assam, in northeast In- 


dia. Most of the colleges he serves are | 


secular and state institutions. 

The students agreed that the money 
for Mr. Anjam’s salary and travel ex- 
penses had to be earned, not taken 
from allowances. Nurses scrubbed floors 
on off-duty hours; medical students 
waited on tables; some students checked 


coats or found other means of earning 


monev for the fund. 
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New Fall Line now showing! Write for f 
“Get-Acquainted Kit’’. You'll receive 10 r 
lovely selected pieces of Knobby Kraft 
iene’. Keep 10 days for examination— &@ 
then send us $10 or return the items. g 
No obligation! t 
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Knobby Kraft jewelry . . . our own exclu- 


sive, beautifully finished designs . . . never 

sold in stores. Complete line of more than 

100 stylish jewelry items (including now- 
Alt mer-§ 
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famous mustard seed charms). 
chandise guaranteed. 


Hundreds of organiza- 
tions have raised funds 
showing original Knobby 
Kraft Teshion jewelry, 
admired everywhere. 
Because you deal direct 
with manufacturer, you 
can offer your friends 
$2 and $3 values for 
only $1.50 
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DO YOU DESIRE INFORMATION .. . 
or prices on some product or service which is not 
advertised in this issue? Addr your inquiry 
to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, Advertising Department. 


MAKE MONEY WITH 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 




















Cleans and polishes quickly, 
easily . . . leaves hands soft 
and s-m-o-o-t-h! Repeat sales 
guaranteed with Rubber Scrub- 
ber. Try it—you'll love it! 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


Dept. 
Watertown, ew York 








NEW. DIFFERENT £404 U5/VE 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
S WITH NAME IMPRINTED 1 . 
n - —— STUDIOS Fret SAmPiés 


Deal with a Leader. You will earn 
more money in full or spare time 


Make $50.00 & MORE 


by selling only 100 startling NEW 
.00 box assortments. Other EX- 
CLUSIVE AMAZING profit items. 


Send postal card today for box 
te ~ ; RISK assortment samples on approval. 
You also get FREE samples of easy-to-sell personal 
Christmas cards, stationery, napkins and guest towels. 


Illustrates more than 100 
FREE CATALOGUE items everybody needs & buys 
Children’s books « games « gadgets 
Xmas stockings . novelties . Gifts BIG PROFITS 
Don’t delay. Act today. 
Tf 108 approy It costs nothing to try. 
melts Topay | Just send postal card to 

PEN-'N-BRUSH STUDIOS 

Dept. PL-9, 139 Duane St. New York 13, N. Y. 
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It is easy to buy 


National Bibles 


for any purpose 












= you can 
choose from 32 
different styles — 
with features that 
fit every need that 

arises—all loving- 

ly bound by craftsmen proud of 
their handiwork! From $2 to $25 
wherever fine Bibles are sold... 
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BIBLES 


National 


BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 





ADVERTISERS will be pleased to send you 
complete information about their products. 
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Stained Glass 
Lighting Fixtures 
Genuine Bells & Carillons 
Pastors Robes * Choir Gowns 

All Church Crafts 
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Direct Prices and 
Discounts to 


Churches, Hotels, 
Schools, Societies 
Clubs and all 
Organizations 

WRITE FOR 

Monufactured By CATALOG 


THE “bHonroe COMPANY 
64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, [OWA 


| NURSING DEPARTMENT 
VACANCIES 


at the 
CHRISTIAN SANATORIUM 
Wyckoff, New Jersey 
1. Registered Nurses 
Night Supervisor: 11:00 to 7:00 shift 
New Jersey registration required 
2. Practical Nurses—licensed 
male or female; full-time openings 
3. Nurses Aids—male or female 
Full-time openings: experience in gen- 
eral or psychiatric nursing desirable 
Write to DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
Christian Sanatorium, Wyckoff, N. 3. 





| travelers, were heard. 
| many hours spent by the delegates in 























NEWS 
Westminster Fellowship 


Holds Annual Meeting 


One of the most successful National 
Council meetings in the ten-year history 


of Westminster Fellowship was con- 


ducted this summer at Park College, 
Parkville, Missouri, by 100 energetic 


| Presbyterian youth. 


During the week-long meeting, ad- 
dresses by the Reverend E. H. Johnson 
and Robert Orr, both recent world 
As a result of 


program areas and policy groups, ma- 
terial pertinent to the improvement of 
public worship by Presbyterian young 
people will be available for use during 
the coming year in Westminster Fellow- 
ship groups. 

Discussion of the prevailing attitudes 
on civil rights among high-school stu- 
dents, as revealed by a Purdue College 
Opinion Poll, resulted in recommended 
action for Presbyterian youth, 

Proposed Council legislation in the 
student citizenship section was discussed 
in the following areas of interest: sum- 
mer seminars in politics, industry, and 
race relations for 1954; follow-up of the 
"52 WFNC work for racial inclusiveness 
of all Presbyterian colleges and student 
centers; and the Internal Security Act of 
1950, which effected the exclusion, in 
1952, of a Canadian delegate from the 
United Student Christian Council As- 
sembly. 




















Continued support of and stress on 
the Board of Foreign Missions’ “Junior 
Year Abroad” program, under which, 
this year juniors from fourteen American 
colleges and universities are studying 
in the Philippines, Lebanon, India, and 
Switzerland, was urged by the College 
Outreach area. 

Presbyterian delegates to the meet- 
ing this month of the United Student 
Christian Council will take with them 
the affirmative stand of Presbyterian 
students regarding a proposal to make 
the USCC a part of the Department of 
Campus Christian Life of the National 
Council of Churches. 

WFNC representatives to the meet- 
ing this month of the General Council of 
the United Christian Youth Movement 
were empowered to endorse proposed 
changes in the constitution of this inter- 
denominational movement. Under the 
proposed changes, the denominational 
youth fellowships would be the nucleus 
in determining and carrying out its pro- 
gram. 

Instances of discrimination against 
one of the delegates by Parkville restau- 
rants and soda fountains were brought to 
the attention of the Council. Upon in- 
vestigation, the continuing efforts of 
Park College, with its own interracial 
body, to bring about changes in local 
community practice, were revealed. The 
delegates voted unanimously the follow- 
ing action: 

“As a community of believers in 





Westminster Fellowship National Council Executive Committee: (seated, left to 
right): Creta Stuckey, Gene Suttle, Ruth Ann Blessman, Florence Nelson, Gary 
Lower, Ronnie Hill, Shirley Sampson; (standing): Carolyn Calder, Ed Herring, 


John Coats, 


James Schubin, Clara Joe Minarik, Dave Willis, 


Bruce Rigdon. 
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WFNC officers: Moderator (right, seat- 
ed), Clara Joe Minarik; Vice-Moderator 
(standing), David Willis; and National 
Stated Clerk, (left, seated ), Creta Stuckey. 


Christ, we in Westminster Fellowship 
believe in the nonsegregated Church in 
a nonsegregated society. 

“WFNC, representing the inclusive 
fellowship of young people of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., is led to main- 
tain itself as one body of believers which 
cannot be denied by racial discrimina- 
tion. 

“It has come to our attention that some 
members of our group as well as others 
have been denied certain privileges be- 
cause of race. 

“We believe that throughout this 
meeting no member of our group should 
accept privileges which are denied to 
others. 

“Therefore, we recommend that the 
Moderator appoint a committee to de- 
termine and report back what facilities 
are not available to us and that all of us 
refrain from accepting privileges which 
are not available to all people.” 

The following officers were elected: 
Moderator, Miss Clara Joe Minarik of 
Tucson, Arizona, who plans to enter 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee, 
this fall; Vice-Moderator, David Willis 
of Fort Collins, Colorado, a senior at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois; National Stated Clerk, Miss Creta 
Stuckey of Bozeman, Montana, a junior 
at Montana State University, Bozeman, 
Montana. 

WFNC will continue its work during 
the coming year, primarily through “pilot 
synods” and “pilot campus groups,” who 
will conduct trial runs on a variety of 
WF programs before they are recom- 
mended through Westminster Fellow- 
ship. Major effort will be directed to- 
ward preparation for the 1954 WF Na- 
tional Assembly of over 1,600 young 
people and adults, which is scheduled 
for next June. 
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Right and 
Wrong Ways 
to Use 
the Bible 


By J. CARTER SWAIM. Es- 
pecially important in this day 
when a great new version makes 
it easier to read the Bible, this 
practical book shows how to 
avoid common pitfalls in the use 
of the Bible. It tells why we 
should search for the spirit of 
the Scriptures, and how Jesus 
Christ is the only infallible gauge 
for finding their true meaning. 
Religious Book Club Selection, 
$2.50 





At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7 







A Pattern 
for Life: 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT 









By ARCHIBALD M. HUNTER. 
The Sermon on the Mount ex- 
plained as Jesus’ design for liv- 
ing in the Kingdom of God. 
“There should be great rejoicing 
incircles of New Testament study 
that now in brief compass the 
Sermon on the Mount has been 
interpreted in such strong and 
readable form.” 
—Paul Ewing Davies. 
Religious Book Club Selection, 
$2.00 
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Bible—its redemptive summons to every individual and its challenge to the living 
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interpretations—and finds that the Kingdom concept 






































GOD 


by JOHN BRIGHT 


Professor of Hebrew and interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament, Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Virginia 
To every preacher, teacher, and 
Bible reader, “the Kingdom of 
God” is a familiar and much-used 
phrase. Here Dr. Bright explores its bib- 
lical meaning—its history, usage, and various 
otal message of the Scriptures. Against this back- 
nessage of the Kingdom of God to the contem- 
is vivid awareness of the unifying theme of the 
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OF WORSHIP 


A complete selection of styles. Available in a 
wide range of materials to fit every budget 












Send today for FREE cat- 
alogs: C-20 (choir robes); 
J-20 (children's robes); 
P.20 (pulpit robes) 
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NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


Here's an easy way! 
Enjoy a business of your own 
Become a Magazine Secretary 

Part or Full Time 
High Commissions 
We tell you how. 
Write Box 177, Larchmont, N. Y. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


For quick profits sell delicious Peanut Crunch 

and Creamy Mints in attractive one-pound 

metal containers. Repeat sales easily made. 
GORDON BAITZEL 

204-F Memorial Ave. Palmyra, New Jersey 
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WANTED: MINISTER OF MUSIC POSITION. 
Choirs and youth work. Experienced, M. M. Degree. 


William Dodrill, Stockton, Kansas 
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|\NEWS 


Of People and Places 


@ Young people exchange visits. For 
| several years, Westminster Fellowship 
| young people from a number of churches 

in Adams Presbytery, Synod of Minne- 

sota, have been exchanging visits with 
the youth of the Westminster United 

Church, in Winnipeg, Canada. Recently, 

the U ‘e young people were welcomed 

in the Canadian church, then dispersed 
to be —- in Canadian homes. The 
following day, after inspirational mes- 
sages and on the topic 

“Dedication to Christ,” there was sight- 
concert, a closing devotional 
period, refreshments, then a bus journey 
home. 


discussions 


seeing, a 


@ DVBS studies work of mission. 
When plans for the daily vacation Bible 
school of the Cedar Heights Commun- 
ity Church of Cedar Falls, Iowa (the 
Reverend G. D. Fisher, pastor), were 
being made, the cost of conducting the 
school was underwritten by one of the 
church families, with the proviso that 
the children study and send their daily 
offerings to a mission project. Mission 
work among the Navajo Indians, con- 
through the Ganado 
Ganado, Arizona, was chosen. 
for two weeks, the children learned 
about living conditions of the Indians; 
and two on the topic were 
shown. At closing exercises a total 

one hundred dollars from 127 children 
was presented for medicines for the mis- 
sion hospital, and to help buy some of 
the needed playground equipment for 
Tselani, an out-station of the mission. 


Mission, 


Daily, 


ducted 


movies 


me 











@ Bible-reading plan. For twenty-four 
years Seattle Presbytery has promoted 
the Bible Mastery Campaign—a plan 
which urges the daily re: iding of the 
same book of the Bible at one sitting, 
throughout October. Last year there 
were Bible Mastery readers, represent- 
ing over thirty denominations, in forty- 
seven states in this country, three prov- 
inces of Canada, and eleven foreign 
countries. This year I Peter is the Bible 
book chosen for those who volunté arily 
commit themselves to the program. A 
committal card, Bible book marker, and 
further information can be obtained by 
sending a stamped, addressed env elope 
(except outside the U.S.), to Dr. 
Charles ]. Boppell, 2666 37th Avenue, 
S.W., Seattle 6, Washington. 


@ Congregation adopts Korean famil- 
ies. Korean Family Night, held recently 
in the First Presbyterian Church of New 
Gretna, New Jersey, meant more to the 
members than merely learning about 
conditions and customs in Korea. 

The evening began with a supper at- 
tended by 120 members and friends, 
Speakers at the service were Mr. Ray 
Provost, missionary to Korea, and the 
Reverend Simeon Kang, pastor of a Pres- 
byterian church in Seoul, Korea. Ap- 
proximately 850 pounds of clothing, col- 
lected and packed by members of the 
Westminster Fellowship, were presented 
for shipment. A motion picture, World 
Vision News, was shown, .after which 
came the climax of the evening. 

Previously worked-out plans for help- 
ing needy Korean families were accepted 
by those present, With the help of Stan- 


Stanton Wilson, missionary in Korea, helps load relief packages on mission truck. 
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helps build Presbyterian church in Barrow, Alaska. 


Mother, with baby on back, 


ton Wilson, missionary in Korea, five 
families in each of five areas had been 
selected for adoption by families of First 
Church, The areas were the Orphanage, 
Bible Institute, Widows’ Home, and the 
Leper Colony, all of Andong; and the 
Pungson Presbyterian Church. 

The Korean families are not 
“adopted” by any specific First Church 
family, but, as Mr. Wilson receives 
packages, he distributes them in numeri- 
cal order to those whose turn it is to re- 
ceive them. Thus, no one family receives 
more than any of the others. The cost of 
shipping a package is defrayed by the 
family which furnishes and packs it. 

To date nineteen of the twenty-five 
Korean families have been “adopted.” 
First Church also helps support Mr. Wil- 
son, through the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A, 


@ President Eisenhower commended. 
At the last meeting of the Presbytery of 
Northern Arizona, the moderator and 
stated clerk were asked to write Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, endorsing his stand 
on not serving intoxicating beverages in 
the White House and at state functions. 
The letter was sent to the President, and 
further stated, 1 part, “The fact that 
you uttered ; a ayer for guidance for 
yourself and your fellow officers at your 
inauguration shows that you not only 
desire Divine guidance but are ready 
to follow that guidance. We understand 
that you open the meetings of your Cab- 
inet with prayer, which is most com- 
mendable.” In closing, the communi- 
cation expressed the belief that our na- 
tion is being led by a man consecrated 
to his task, ‘and pledged continued sup- 
port of his Christian leadership. 


Serpremper 5, 1953 





@ Unique DVBS project. When a new 
church was under 
row, Alaska, all members of the Daily 
Vacation Bible School, 
up through the mothers’ class, spent 
their activity period working on the 
sanctuary. Adults partially nailed in 
place asphalt shingles on the roof, and 
sure-footed teenagers completed the job. 
Mothers nailed on felt paper and cedar 
siding (above), installed window casings, 
and applied white paint. 


@ Group provides car for pastor. Re- 
cently two members of the Community 
Presbyterian Church, 
Minnesota, spearheaded a movement 
among a group in the congregation to 





construction in Bar- | 


from ten years | 


Grand Rapids, | 


provide an automobile for the Reverend | 


James Alexander McNeilly, their pas- | 
tor. Within a few weeks Mr. McNeilly 
was presented with the car, which 


doubles the calls he can make. 


@ Retiring minister honored. Tribute 
was paid the Reverend William Arthur 
Motter, pastor of the Kenmore Presby- 
terian Church, Kenmore, New York, at 
a recently held reception attended by 
six hundred members of the congrega- 
tion, friends, and fellow clergymen. Mr. 
Motter retired last month after forty-one 
years in the active ministry, twenty-four 
of which were spent at Kenmore Church. 

Highlight of the reception was the 
presentation of a gift of more than 
$2,900 from the church members, with 
a gold-inscribed book containing the 


names of the contributors. Also pre- 
sented was a wrist watch from the 
Women’s Association, and an orchid as 


the community's outstanding citizen. 


chrome Christmas Cards with 


Tree Ornaments, Gift Wraps, 


"TOWER PRESS, Inc. 


Earn Quick Cash with 






Sell cards that express the true spirit of 
Christmas and pay you handsome profits. 
New, big value 21-card Christmas Assort- 
mentsells itself at only $1—pays you up to 
50c on every box. Each card with a true 
Bible quotation, Allyour friends will want 
them. It’s easy to earna tidy sum in spare 
time. No experience needed. 4? 


Easy to Add to 
Your Earnings 


Also make $1 profit 
on each box of ex- 
quisite new Color- 















true-life color photos and send- 
er’sname. Over150 newmoney- ~ 
makers:—Glo-In-The- Dark 














GLO-IN THE: -DARK 
Christmas 
Ornaments \~ 
OVER 150 
MONEY - -MAKERS 


Name-In-Skirt Notes, $1 Gifts 
Christmas & Everyday Cards. 


Extra Money for Organizations ~ 
Proven plan starts you ur yourgrou 
making money at once. We fornia 
Assortments on approval and sam- 
les of Name- Imprinted items and 
zlo- In -The- Dark Ornament FREE. 
Write or send coupon today. 4 
MIDWEST CARD CO., Dept. 48-R 
1113 Washington Ave., St. Louis 1, Mo. 













MIDWEST CARD CO., Dept. 48-R 
1113 Washington Ave., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Please send money-making details and samples. | 
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100 SPOOLS 


SEWING |: 
THREAD 


90 Different Colors, plus black and white. Amaz- 
ing bargain! 100 spools of thread, every color you 
can think of—only $1. That’s only a penny a 
spool! Perfect for mending, darning, sewing, 
patching. All colors. (16 shades of blue alone!) 
Easy to match any color fabric. Fine quality, No. 
50, mercerized thread. Rush $1 with name and 
address. Money-Back Guarantee. Only 3 orders to 
a customer. Barclay Grant & Co., Dept. M-07, 
151 East 81st Street, New York 28, New York. 





300 Printed Name 


& Address Labels 


Imagine 300 Gummed Labels— 
Nicely printed with your Name & 
Address. Stick ‘em on Letters, 
Pkgs., etc.! Put up in Handy Pad 
form. Easily worth $1—price only 
50c! Money back if not pleased! 


Box 591-T Lynn, Mass. 

















BINOCULARS | 


(Made in Germany) 
Precision ground lenses and 
center focusing gives exact eye 
adjustment, large 42MM_ objec- 
tives. 18 mile range 5) 
built, Weight 10 oz, Extr, 
Field of view. a guar- 
imteed or money refune 


Send check or — a 5 —— $398"; 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PL-2 “ 
331 Church St. aaa 3. Cone. —/ 














Tour 








BEAUTIFUL MEXICO at the end of the rainy 
season. Everything in rich color. Oct. 20 to Nov. 
3rd from San Antonio and return. All the way by 
auto. Itinerary includes Monterrey, Mexico City, 
Taxco, Cuernavaca and Acapulco. Total cost 
$275.00. Write for brochure. 


Rev. and Mrs. Wilbur F. Powell 


8016 El Capitan Drive la Mesa, Calif. 
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PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10, N.Y. 


Che missing link to bind home 
and church together as one solid 
foundation is CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CATION! The Christian Faith and 
Life Curriculum of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church is forging this 


missing link. 


a are doing an ever more 
effective job with our young people. 
The necessity for parental help in 
this field is likewise recognized and 


is being exercised by conscientious | 


parents. But the efforts of these 
two must be welded together if the 
young person is to have the best 
possible foundation in life. And 
this is just where you can step in 
and be of immediate help and at 
the same time provide a double 
reward for yourself. 


RB, investing your money in a 
Gift Annuity with the Board of 
Christian Education vou are helping 


to forge the link between those | : : 
é | byterian Church, 


two great institutions of church and 
home into one ever-growing force 
for Christ . . . and you will be pro- 
viding for your own security with 
a guaranteed life income. Payments 
never vary, your principal is never 
touched and after vour death vour 
invested dollars go right on work- 
ing for this greatest cause. Write 


today for complete information. 


“Security with 
dignity and purpose” 




















1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent income | l 
would receive, my date of birth being | 
month day year | 

At present, | am most interested in 1 
|_| Board of National Missions () Board of Foreign Missions | 

_] Board of Christian Education 1 

Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 
Name : 
Address " 
City State PL-9-5 
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NEWS 
For the Record 


Anniversary services have been held, 
or will be held soon, by the following: 


One hundred fiftieth. Westfield Pres. 
byterian Church, R.F.D., New Castle, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Homer G, 
Becker, pastor). 

Scrubgrass (Stone) Presbyterian 
Church, R.F.D., Emlenton, Pennsylvania 
(the Reverend Carl Perrin, pastor). 

Blue Ball Presbyterian Church, 
R.F.D., Franklin, Ohio (the Reverend 
Robert C. Nixon, pastor). 

One hundred thirty-fifth. First Pres- 
byterian Church, Franklin, Ohio (the 


| Reverend John Vedder Edwards, pas- 


|tor). “Presby Hall,” containing class- 


rooms, auditorium, and _ kitchen, 
dedicated during the observance. 
One hundred twenty-fifth. Central 


was 


| Presbyterian Church, Terre Haute, In- 


diana (the Reverend Willard V. Lampe, 
pastor ). 
First Presbyterian Church, Vandalia, 


| Illinois (the Reverend Roscoe C. Coen, 





pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Delphi, 
Indiana (the Reverend James Wn. 
Rankin, pastor). 

One hundredth. First Presbyterian 


| Church, Clinton, Illinois (Dr. Philip R. 


Coen, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Columbia 
City, Indiana (the Reverend Robert W. 
Crosby, pastor). 

Olive Presbyterian Church, Ollive- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Seventy-fifth. The Community Pres- 
Creston, Nebraska 
(the Reverend Earl G. Anderson, pas- 
tor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Boise, 
Idaho (the Reverend Douglas D. Tif- 
fany, pastor). Ground was broken for 
a new sanctuary. 

Fifty-fifth. Sutter Avenue Presbyter- 
ian Church, University City, Missouri 
(the Reverend George J. Hunsinger, 
pastor). 

Fiftieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Exeter, California (the Reverend Aug- 
ust E. Harris, pastor). 

Rock Hill Presbyterian Church, Bell- 
aire, Ohio (the Reverend H. L. Weir, 
pastor). 


Groundbreaking services were held 
by: 

First Presbyterian Church, Ponca 
City, Oklahoma (Drs. Charlie W. 
Shedd, minister, and Roderick C. Jack- 


son, assistant minister) for a new 


| church. 


Wallingford Presbyterian Church, 


| Wallingford, Pennsylvania (the Rever- 





end John B. Rowland, pastor), for a 
new church school building and an ad- 
dition to the church. 
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OVERSEAS REPORTER 


Our United Nations in Miniature 


Presbyterians can be proud of the fact that they 
are sponsoring a highly successful United Nations ii: 
miniature where no veto power mars international 
understanding. For twenty years the Community 
School of Teheran, conducted by our Iran Mission, has 
provided coeducational Christian education in the 
English language without respect to nationality or 
religion. The school was started with one “short-term” 
American teacher for a handful of missionary children. 
Today the school has nearly five hundred pupils of 
twenty-seven nationalities from both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, and of seven religions. The Christians include 
six major branches of the western and oriental 
Churches. 

In its early days the Community School rapidly at- 
tained prestige as part of our Christian mission to 
Iran, but after the nationalization in 1940 of the many 
mission schools for Iranians, the Community School 
assumed new importance as the only school still main- 
tained by the Mission. Many Moslem Iranian parents, 
appreciating the school’s standards, have secured 
special permission for their children to attend, and 
today Iranian nationals are second in enrollment. 

Americans hold first place in number, since mem- 
bers of the American colony in Iran, now at an all- 
time peak due to diplomatic and Point IV missions, 
take full advantage of the fact that their children can, 
with minimum adjustment, drop into any class from 
preschool to senior high school grades. For our mis- 
sionaries the school is a great blessing, as it postpones 
separation from their children until they are ready 
for college. 

For years Mr. and Mrs. Commodore B. Fisher, long- 
time missionaries to Iran and now of Maryville Col- 
lege, Tennessee, conducted the school. The present 
head is J. Richard Irvine, formerly a teacher in the 


Dunellen (N.J.) High School. With Mrs. Irvine and 
part-time missionary assistance, plus a sprinkling of 
teachers from Europe, some specially-trained lran- 
ians and a half-dozen special-term young people from 
America, the school has a top-notch faculty. The 
Board of Foreign Missions, at Mr. Irvine's request, 
is now seeking several new teachers for three-year 
terms. 

With turbulent Teheran an_ ideological battle 
ground, the Community School, housed in the quiet 
former Mission hospital compound, teaches and prac- 
tices freedom of thought and discussion, international 
friendship, fair play, respect for other cultures, and 
the highest Christian ideals, All share in the Bible 
teaching and chapel services. There is a wealth of 
extracurricular activities, including soccer, baseball, 
handball, basketball and volleyball, Scout troops, and 
discussion groups of many types. 

The flags of the United Nations are much in evi- 
dence; and the community spirit and close friendships 
between Czech and American, Jew and Arab, Indian 
Sikh and American, prove that, in a strongly Chris- 
tian atmosphere, religions and national prejudices can 
be forgotten and a high esprit de corps maintained 
on a “One World” basis. 

The Community School of Teheran has already 
produced a number of alumni who have distinguished 
themselves in college and postgraduate work. Some 
have gone back behind the Iron Curtain and are out 
of touch, but it is certain that they are not dupes of 
Communism and its hate propaganda. The many who 
are now making brilliant records in the United States 
maintain that the opportunity to rub shoulders in the 
classroom and on the playground with children of a 
score of nationalities provided them with a priceless 
asset for life in today’s world. 





In native costume, students of 27 nationalities at Community School, Teheran, join in maypole dance. 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1953 

















CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


The Greatest of These, Christian 
Love in Action in a Church, by 
Dr. Walter Barlow. A warm and 
admonitory description of the im- 
portance of the experience of 
Christian love in the life of a con- 
gregation. Tells how such love is 
a revelation of the presence of 
Christ, a condition for evangel- 
ism, and a result of a church’s de- 
sire for real discipleship. For all 
church members. 12 pages, 2c. 


Every Member Canvass Source 
Book. A selection of ideas from 
churches large and small on how 
to run your Every Member Can- 
vass. $1.00, 


Korea Looks Forward. Pictorial 
pamphlet bringing latest word of 
our service in that land. 1 to 100, 
free; additional, $3.00 per hun- 
dred. 


Behind Barbed Wire in Korea. 
Thrilling story of Chaplain Har- 
old Voelkel’s work with POW’s. 


25c. 


Within These Borders, by John R. 
Scotford. A comprehensive view 
of Spanish-speaking groups in the 
United States and what the Chris- 
tian churches are doing with them. 
With photographs. Paper, $1.25. 


Who? Spanish - speaking Ameri- 
cans in the U.S.A., edited by Mae 
Ashworth. Articles, stories, and 
photographs in magazine format, 
especially for young people. Pa- 
per, 50c. 


Missing—One Parent. From the 
series “The Christian Family 
Faces Crisis.” Discusses methods 
of coping with the problems of a 
broken home. 5c. 


PWO Place Mats: Your Church 
Moves Forward. Women’s inter- 
ests under the three Boards are 
shown on a useful and attractive 
place mat. $3.00 per 100. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

71 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, IM. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Write for comprehensive free catalog of Litera- 
ture and Audio-Visual materials. 














EXPLAIN, PLEASE 





The Christian 
and the World 


“Ye are the salt of the earth: but if 
the salt have lost his savor, wherewith 
shall it be salted? it is thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be cast out, and to be 
trodden under foot of men. Ye are the 
light of the world. A city that is set on 
a hill cannot be hid. Neither do men 
light a candle, and put it under a bushel, 
but on a candlestick; and it giveth light 
unto all that are in the house. Let your 
light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” (Matthew 
5:13-16.) 

When Jesus said, “Ye are the salt of 
the earth. . . . Ye are the light of the 
world,” he was talking to his disciples. 
They had gathered about him to hear 
his teaching (Matthew 5:1-2). In the 
Beatitudes, he described what is true 
Christian character, Now in these verses, 
he discussed the Christian’s influence 
in the world, under the metaphors of 
salt and light. 

In both of these illustrations, the pro- 
noun ye is emphatic. Only Jesus’s dis- 
ciples are the salt of the earth, the light 
of the world. 


Salt 


A few miles from where Jesus's fol- 
lowers stood to hear his words, there 
were the famous factories where fish 
caught in the Sea of Galilee were pickled 
in the salt which came from the shores 
of the Dead Sea. The town was known 
as Tarichaea, from the Greek word for 
“picklery.” Without a moment's hesita- 
tion, Jesus’s auditors knew that he re- 
ferred to the use of salt as a means of 
saving food from decay. They all knew 
that unsalted fish soon rotted, and thus 
became offensive to the nostrils and un- 
fit for food. 

Not all of them had yet realized how 
rotten human society can become, un- 
less it is preserved from its own tendency 
to corruption. There was evidence 
aplenty all about them for those who 
observed life and thought of its meaning. 

Moral rottenness in society is pre- 
vented by righteous character and up- 
right conduct. Never, in all history, has 
the majority concerned itself with the 
moral soundness of the world. The com- 
mon practice has been to fit into one’s 
environment as comfortably as possible, 
gaining as much for self as one can with 
the least personal inconvenience. Pro- 
gressive decay runs on to moral collapse, 
unless a leader arises who believes that 





men should mold their environment. 
rather than be molded by it. 

According to Jesus, the Christian's 
business is to influence his world to live 
more decently and to walk more rever- 
ently with God. Jesus did not consider 
this a hopeless endeavor; neither did he 
expect it to be a popular program. Jesus 
suffered and died on a cross, because 
he would not allow his contemporaries 
to determine for him how he should 
serve his Father. He gave his life to re- 
deem men from their sin, from their 
willingness to fit into the moral standards 
of his day. Jesus believed that his dis- 
ciples could arrest the rot at the heart of 
society. His disciples also believed and 
demonstrated that this could be done, 
Paul did this in Ephesus, in Corinth, 
and in other centers of pagan vice. It 
has been done hundreds of times in our 
modern world, when one person with a 
high, Christian faith and a concern for 
the welfare of human beings has gone 
into a sink of iniquity and changed the 
whole moral tone of a community. This 
is never easy; many servants of Christ 
have given their lives attempting it. 
Sometimes, however, their sacrifices be- 
came the foundations upon which others 
built successful works. 

The tragedy is that so many of Jesus's 
professed followers have not been true 
“salt.” Sometimes they have not con- 
trolled the decay in their own lives; 
therefore, they possessed no power to 
check the decay of human society. This 
happened to the whole Church in the 
fourth century. The decay increased 
apace until the Reformation. 

Jesus referred to this tragedy in the 
words “but if the salt have lost his savor.” 
The salt from the Dead Sea is not pure 
salt, sodium chloride; it is adulterated, 
a mixture of several salts, chiefly mag- 
nesium chloride. When it is exposed for 
some time to air and moisture, it efflor- 
esces, turning to a white dust that pos- 
sesses no preservative qualities. This, 
too, was a familiar fact to Jesus's au- 
dience. Pure salt does not lose its salt- 
ness, but adulterated salt does. This 
worthless “salt” was thrown out in the 
street, where the feet of men trampled 
it. It was of no value to preserve food, 
and was even harmful, for if thrown in 
the fields, it destroyed the fertility of 
the land. In the street, it did no harm. 

This is a figure of speech to depict 
what happens to a disciple who has lost 
the distinctive qualities of a real Chris- 
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— 
tian. The first step is worthlessness, the 
next rejection, then contempt, and finally 
actual injury to the cause of Christ. The 
beginning of this deterioration of the 
Christian character is the adulteration 
of one’s loyalty; it is only the pure in 
heart, those of undivided loyalty, who 
see God, who are the salt of the earth. 


Light 

Light is necessary to life. Moral and 
spiritual light are as important as phy- 
sical light. Jesus found the religious 
leaders of his day to be blind guides 
leading the blind. This was because the 
light that was in them had become dark- 
ness. 

Nothing blinds our spiritual vision so 
completely as perverted religious beliefs. 
It is not true that it does not matter what 
a man believes, so long as he is sincere. 
It is desperately important that what he 
believes be true. 

Jesus said that as a city set on a hill 
cannot be hid, so a true Christian can- 
not be concealed. Many of Jesus's 
hearers had made pilgrimages to Jeru- 
salem, a city set on a hill. They knew 
how the gleaming white Temple of 
Herod was visible for many miles. In 
like manner, for spiritual pilgrims, a true 
Christian stands out as a beacon along 
the way. This does not mean that a 
Christian must be a person of great dis- 
tinction. Someone has said that it does 
not take much of a man to be a Chris- 
tian, but it takes all of him. 

As men do not light a lamp to hide 
it under a bed or an inverted peck meas- 
ure, so God does not light the heart of 
a Christian to be hidden from the eyes 
of mankind. A Christian lets his light 
shine by the good deeds he does, He 
does not become a “do-gooder”; he is a 
doer of good. He does not advertise his 
own virtues, as those who do their good 
deeds to be seen of men. Every Chris- 
tian act should be a testimony to the 
goodness of the God who works in the 
believer's soul the desire to do good. 
The Christian’s good deeds are an ex- 
pression of gratitude to the God who 
has redeemed him by grace. 


Conclusion 

The Christian lets his light shine so 
that God may be glorified, not to inflate 
his own sense of importance. The Chris- 
tian can neither escape his responsibility 
to act as a preservative in society, nor 
the obligation to be a light to men who 
walk in darkness. 

Economics and political organization 
can never solve the problems of our 
world. Only as men, showing their con- 
cern for the sorrow, frustrations, and 
sufferings of humanity, walk in the light 
of God, can they be the salt of the earth 
and the light of the world. 

—W. DovucLas CHAMBERLAIN 


SepremsBer 5, 1953 





MISSION 


TO THE ATHENIANS 


(Continued from page 15) 


The essence of that job is to follow 
our young people as they ascend Mars 
hill. Not all of the battles fought by 
young people are of flesh and blood— 
or on the fields and hills of faraway 
Korea—they are of the spirit. They are 
of the mind, struggling in intellectual 
confusion, suffering the inevitable grow- 
ing pains of expanding a youthful faith, 
in order to meet the irrevocable facts of 
maturity. Again, we remind ourselves 
that the first seven years are formative 
and determinative, but the college years 
are almost as decisive. Then takes place 
the inevitable struggle between the facts 
of life and a faith which must grow 
stronger and wider and deeper and 
purer to accommodate those facts. 


Paul’s description 

Paul described the painful process, 
“When I was a child, I spoke like a 
child, I thought like a child, I reasoned 
like a child; when I became a man 
{whether I liked it or not] I gave up 
childish ways.” This means that the 
faith learned in a Christian home and 
in a Christian Sunday school must be- 
come maturely adequate for the de- 
mands of adult comprehension and adult 
living. Then, as never before, youth 
needs wise and understanding teachers 
and counsellors filled with wisdom and 
with compassion; then, as never before, 
our Christian young people need not 
be told what they must believe, but need 
to be given the companionship and the 
shared conviction of men and women of 
great and saving faith in the God and 
Father of our Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ. Then, as never before, they need 
to be reminded among all the other 
truths and facts of life of the unifying 
truth and fact of God in Christ. 

We like to tell ourselves over and 
over again that the future belongs to 
youth, but that does not guarantee sal- 
vation either for the future or for youth. 
For I remind you, in the ringing tones 
of the prophet Isaiah, that 


Even youths shall faint. . . 
and young men shall fall exhausted; 
but they who wait for the Lord shall 
renew their strength, 
they shall mount up with wings like 
eagles, 
they shall run and not be weary, 
they shall walk and not faint. 


This is our God-given challenge to 
mission and to unity in the field of 
higher education. God grant that we 
do not fail modern Athens or our mod- 
ern Christian young people in their 
years of trial and decision. 
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by Edward W. and Anna Laura GEBHARD 


GUIDEPOSTS to CREATIVE 
FAMILY WORSHIP 


Ilere are tested, creative methods by which any family can experience the 
rich satisfactions of happier Christian living. These readable chapters point the 
way to rewarding use of the spiritual resources of every home and family—the 
Bible, hymnal, prayers, pictures, table talk, hobbies, and holiday celebrations. 

For parents, church-school teachers, and pastors, here are valuable insights 
and concrete suggestions for meeting the spiritual needs of families everywhere. 
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Is your Church 
really well equipped 
from a physical standpoint? 


What can congregations do to 
renovate the sanctuary, meeting 
rooms, and exteriors of buildings? 


You will find several helpful articles on these questions in the 


September 19th issue. 











| THIS LITTLE BOOK 


has brought financial 
security and joy to thousands 
through a remarkable 
Christian Plan 





Learn more about a remarkable 
Retirement Plan (operating over 100 years) that en- 
ables you to provide generously for your future and 
that of your survivor—at the same time be a benefactor 
of mankind, by helping a great Christian Cause. In- 
terest rates as high as 7% depending upon your age. For 
details, write today for Booklet PL-703, AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 











SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 4) 


under our present system, Is this ap 
effort to muzzle the Protestant pulpit? |f 
it is, I can assure those who are making 
it that their efforts will not succeed, . 
The Protestant ministry is not going 
to be intimidated by any of these pro. 
cedures, The Protestant Church is the 
fundamental bulwark in this nation 
against Communism. Its ministry consti- 
tutes a group of men who are most hated 
by Communism. If the Communists 
should take complete control of this 
country, the heads of Protestant clergy. 
men would be the first to fall on the 
block. . .. —Epcar J. Vance 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Alton, Illinois 





‘Protestant-Roman Catholic 
Marriage 


« Regarding the article “When Protes- 
tants Marry Roman Catholics” by John 
Charles Wynn (P.L., July 25), I feel I 
must take time out from my own wed- 
ding plans to write a few comments. 
Generally speaking, the article is one 
of the most practical I have read on the 
subject. It was particularly interesting 
to me, because until a few months ago 
my fiance and I planned to be married 
in his priest's house. It has been my 
experience that the greatest obstacle to 
happiness is the all-pervading authority 
of the Roman Church. This was high- 
lighted in our case by two agreements 
we made which the Roman Catholic 
‘Church nullified later in just a few 
sentences. First of all, we were told of 
a stipulation which some dioceses, 
including ours, requires not only that 
the children be raised in the Roman 
| Catholic faith, but also that they be sent 
[to a parochial school wherever possible. 
We were also told that the arrangement 
suggested by Mr. Wynn of “occasional 
attendance at each other’s worship” is 
forbidden by the Roman Church. . . . 
We are looking forward to more articles 
of this nature—nractical and without bit- 
terness—in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
—A Happy BribdE-TO-BE 


A Bell for Taipei 


« I have learned from my old friend 
at Park College, Hollington K. Tong. 
now ambassador of the Nationalist gov- 
ernment of China to Japan, that there 
is not a church bell in the whole of the 
capital city of Taipei, Formosa. Dr. 
Tong wishes to secure an old church 
bell, not too expensive, that can be 
heard within a distance of one or two 
miles for the Christians in Taipei. J 
shall be grateful for any suggestions. 

—Epwin WHITE 


Pastor, Grace Presbyterian Church 
604 West Sullivan Street 








Kingsport, Tennesset 
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CHILDREN’S STORY.... 


a 
4 


A BIKE IS TO RIDE 


The faint squeak of the mailbox lid 
brought Jerry out of the house, like the 
cork from a popgun., 

The startled postman looked up from 
the porch steps. “Expecting a letter 
stuffed with a million dollars?” he asked. 

“No . . . some fender flaps from the 
Spiffo Bicycle Company.” 

Grinning, Jerry lifted a small package 
from the mailbox. 

“Fender flaps?” The postman glanced 
at Jerry's bike in the yard. “Seems like 
that two-wheeler is loaded with all the 
fub-dubbery it'll hold. Speedometer, 
two horns, siren, headlight, saddlebag, 
rear turn signals, stop light, reflectors. 
... You figure it needs fender flaps yet?” 

“They'll look real super,” Jerry said. 

“Maybe.” The postman shrugged and 
went on. 

Excitedly Jerry opened the package. 

The flaps were emerald green rubber 
with beaded trim and jeweled stars. 

“Wow!” he murmured. “They'll make 
people stop and look.” 

He got some tools from the brass- 
studded tool kit which hung beneath 
the sheepskin saddle on his bike. Then 
he began to attach the fender flaps. 

While he was working, Bill Riggley 
came along on his dusty old bicycle with 
Jingo, his little brown dog. Bill stopped. 
‘You'd better hurry, if you're going to 
the picnic,” he called to Jerry. 

In his excitement about the fender 
faps, Jerry had forgotten the picnic out 
at Pine River Falls. Most of the fellows 
from his Sunday school class would have 
gone by now. 

“Be right with you.” Quickly finishing 
with the flaps, he got the box of lunch 
his mother had made and started off 
with Bill. 

At a dirt side-road just out of town, 
Bill slowed. “Let’s take the shortcut,” 
he suggested. “It'll save us more than a 
couple of miles.” 
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“Not for me,” Jerry shook his head. 
That road turns into a cowpath, It has 
mud holes and goes through the woods. 
I'll stick to the pavement.” 

“Okay . . . if you're scared of a little 
mud and a few scratches.” Bill whistled 
to Jingo and turned off on the shortcut. 
“See you later,” he called. 

In half-an-hour Jerry arrived at the 
picnic place. He parked his bike beside 
the others. Then he joined his friends 
who were sprawled on the river bank 
above the falls — just finishing their 
lunches. 

Beany Hamilton greeted him. “We 
thought you weren't coming,” he re- 
marked. “Then Bill told us you were 
taking the long way around.” 

Jerry sat down and opened his lunch 
box. “I started late, too,” he said. “I was 
putting on some fender flaps. . . . Boy, 
are they flashy. Jeweled stars and—” 

“That so?” 

Beany idly tossed a stick into the 
river. Like a flash, Jingo appeared on the 
bank and plunged after the bobbing bit 
of wood. Swiftly the fast-running current 
carried both the stick and dog toward 
the falls. 

“Jingo! Come back!” Bill ran to the 
water. 

Then Jingo tumbled over the falls. 

Bill found the little dog on the shore 
below the falls. He gently picked him up 
and carried him back. 

“His leg’s broken,” Bill said. “I’ve got 
to get him to the veterinarian in town.” 

“How can you carry him?” asked 
Beany. “You don’t have a basket on your 
bike. None of us has one big enough 
except—” he turned to Jerry, “except 
you, Jerry.” 

“Well, . . .” Jerry looked at the wet, 
muddy dog in Bill’s arms, Then he 
thought of his shiny, spotless bicycle. 








He’d sure hate to get mud on it.... 
But he could take the basket off and 
put it on Bill's bike. 

“I guess my basket’s big enough,” he 
said. 

With the others following him, he 
went over to his bicycle. He opened his 
tool kit. It wouldn’t take long to change 
the basket. 

“If you want,” Bill said, “you can 
take the long way home. I'll come, too.” 

One of the boys took off his sweater 
and laid it in the basket. Bill put Jingo 
in, then turned toward his own bike. 
“Let's go,” he said. 

Feeling a little ashamed, Jerry snap- 
ped his tool kit shut. “We'll take the 
shortcut,” he said. “It’s quicker . . . and 
Jingo’s leg must hurt an awful lot.” 

The first mud hole on the shortcut 
ruined the sparkle of Jerry’s wheels and 
his new fender flaps. Where the road 
entered the woods, a low branch 
scratched the front fender and caught 
on the siren cord. A blackberry cane 
snagged on the rear turn signal. Then a 
thorn caught on the saddle bag and left 
it dangling on one strap. 

There was more mud. More tangling 
branches, Then the smooth highway to 
town—and the veterinarian. 

Later, when they came out of the 
vet’s office carrying Jingo with his leg 
in a splint, Bill looked apologetically at 
Jerry’s bicycle. “Gee, I'm sorry,” he said, 
“All the mud and scratches... .” 

“I don’t care,” Jerry said. And he was 
surprised to discover that he really didn’t 
care. What use was a bike if you spent 
all your time polishing it and loading it 
with so many gadgets that you couldn't 
even get through a little woods? 

Suddenly he grinned. “I'll ride Jingo 
home for you,” he said. “Then I'm going 
to take all the goofy flub-dubbery off this 
two-wheeler and whizz back to finish 
the picnic.” 
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